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FOREWORD 

The programme of research on standards of living in Canada, 
projected under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
was developed after the work published in this volume had been 
completed. The character of the work and its conclusions, how¬ 
ever, were so closely related to the general programme that an 
effort was made to avoid duplication in the regions and occupations 
involved. We are therefore extremely happy that an arrangement 
has been made by which it should be published as an integral part 
of the series of studies on the subject of standards of living. 

The general outline of these studies proceeds on the assump¬ 
tion that Canadian income is largely determined by the volume 
and form of a small group of important export products. The 
depression has involved a sharp reduction in income derived from 
these sources but the effects have been felt most acutely by those 
directly engaged in the production of exports such as the farmers, 
particularly of Western Canada, the lumbermen, the fishermen, 
and the miners. The manufacturers and other groups, especially 
in the St. Lawrence basin, have felt the effects less severely be¬ 
cause of the tariff, shown in the failure of manufactured prices to 
decline as rapidly as the prices of exports. The sharp decline in 
income has had varied effects on industries, chiefly as a result of 
the ability to resist through organization a reduction in prices. 
The small scale type of industry with unorganized labour has felt 
the effects most severely. The studies have been planned to sug¬ 
gest the influence of the depression on the standards of living of 
those who have been in an exposed region or industry or occupa¬ 
tion. Professor W. A. Carrothers, Mr. G. E. Britnell and Dr. S. A. 
Saunders have been concerned with the immediate effects of the 
depression on select groups in British Columbia, the Western 
Provinces and the Maritime Provinces. Professor C. A. Marsh 
and Professor C. A. Dawson have undertaken a special study 
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dealing with a select group and area in Montreal. The following 
study by Dr. H. M. Cassidy and Professor F. R. Scott has been 
concerned with the position of an exposed group in Ontario and 
Quebec, and therefore forms an important part of the studies as a 
whole. It should be read with A. S. Whiteley’s “Workers during 
the Depression” published in The Canadian Economy and Its 
Problems edited by H. A. Innis and A. F. W. Plumptre, (Toronto, 
1934) and with the Report of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Commit¬ 
tee on Housing Conditions in Toronto, 193A. 

Although published under its auspices, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations does not assume responsibility for statements of fact or 
opinion made by the authors. 


E. C. CARTER, 
Secretary-General of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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PREFACE 

This report was prepared at the request of the Canadian 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association and the Amalgamated Cloth¬ 
ing Workers’ Union of America. It covers only that part of the 
needle trades manufacturing men’s and boys’ fine clothing, that 
being the only part of the industry in which the Amalgamated 
Union was particularly interested. Both the manufacturers and 
the workers have suffered greatly in recent years, the former from 
cut-throat competition, disorganized marketing and general indus¬ 
trial instability, and the latter from unemployment, under-employ¬ 
ment and the revival of the sweatshop in its most obnoxious forms. 
It was felt by both groups that a full review of the facts was a 
necessary preliminary to any attempt that might be made to raise 
the living standards of the workers and to rescue the industry 
from the morass into which it has fallen. The pages that follow 
are designed to meet that need, and to indicate what are, in our 
opinion- appropriate measures of reform. We have acted as inde¬ 
pendent investigators throughout the course of our study, with the 
full consent of the two sponsoring bodies, so that we alone are 
responsible for any errors of fact or interpretation that may have 
been made. 

Our sources of information for this report were various. Some 
of it came directly from individual workers, about 150 of whom 
were personally interviewed by the writers or their assistants. In 
selecting these individuals we tried as far as possible to obtain a 
fair sample of workers performing the different processes in each 
shop, and also representatives of the better as well as the poorer 
shops. Valuable help in the way of providing information and 
criticism was rendered us by manufacturers and union officials in 
both Ontario and Quebec. Officers of the Montreal Clothing Con¬ 
tractors’ Association performed similar services. The records of 
the Amalgamated Union provided some statistics regarding hours 
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and wages in union shops, and further information was obtained 
from the Minimum Wage Boards in Ontario and Quebec and from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Personal visits were of course 
made to a number of shops, and frequently direct access was per¬ 
mitted to the books and payrolls of individual firms- Some useful 
material was found in certain government and other publications 
to which reference is made in the text. 

Our thanks are particularly due to our able and untiring 
assistants in the work, namely Mr. H. L. Wolfson, B.A.; Mr. Stuart 
Legge, B.A.; Mr. S. P. Heiber, B.Com.; and Mr. Arthur Shecter, 
B.A. 


Toronto, Dec. 11, 1933. 


F. R. Scott, 

H. M. Cassidy. 











PREFACE TO THE PUBLISHED EDITION 

The findings of this report were presented in February, 1934, 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Price Spreads and Mass 
Buying presided over by the Honourable H- H. Stevens. The dis¬ 
closures before that committee show that the depressed living 
standards which we found to exist in the men’s clothing industry 
are simply part of a widespread condition. The need for intelli¬ 
gently planned and properly enforced labour legislation is even 
greater than is indicated by the evidence we found in our own 
particular field of inquiry. 

Since the report was written some changes have occurred in 
relevant labour legislation in Ontario and Quebec. In Ontario the 
Minimum Wage Act was amended (24 Geo. V, cap.31) so as to fix 
the maximum hours of labour per week for which the minimum 
wage would be paid, the limit being 48 hours in municipalities with 
over 50,000 inhabitants, 50 hours for those between 10,000 and 
50,000 and 54 hours in the others. Where there is a prevailing 
working week, it is to be the maximum. The penalties for in¬ 
fringement of the act have been somewhat increased. A clause 
has been added requiring male employees to be paid the same 
wages as female employees for whom they are substituted, but 
the requirement only applies in cases “as determined by the 
Board”. It is not the rule unless the Board so declares. 

In Quebec the Women’s Minimum Wage Act has been slightly 
amended (24 Geo. V, caps. 30-31); the penalties have been in¬ 
creased, and a clause inserted dealing with the substitution of male 
for female workers. But again the substituted male worker only 
receives the women’s minimum wage “if, in the opinion of the 
Commission”, the work which he does is woman’s work; the prac¬ 
tice of substituting men or boys for women can continue until the 
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Commission interferes. It does not seem likely that either the 
Quebec or Ontario amendments will eradicate the evil at which 
they are directed unless the rule is made obligatory over all the 
industries covered by the Acts. 

The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission is experimenting with 
a new type of Order which abandons the attempt to classify wage- 
earners according to length of experience, and instead requires the 
employer to pay a fixed percentage of the women at specified rates 
regardless of experience. In the Order No. 10 which came into 
force in the Women’s and Children’s Dresses, Silk Underwear, 
Kimonos and Lingerie trade on Dec. 1st, 1934, in Montreal, 10% 
of the total female working force is paid $7.00 per week of 48 
hours, 20% $10.00 and 70% $12.50. It is hoped that this will pre¬ 
vent employers from substituting apprentices for experienced 
women, and the latter from having to profess inexperience in order 
to get employment. 

A new statute in Quebec of great importance is the so-called 
Arcand Law (24 Geo. V. C.52) which enables the Minister of 
Labour to proclaim as law in a given district a collective agreement 
arrived at by organised employees and employers. Such agree¬ 
ments when proclaimed have the effect of providing minimum 
wages and hours for both men and women in the industry to which 
they apply. Already some 100,000 workers in Quebec have brought 
themselves under the law. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, sponsors of this report, in agreement with clothing 
manufacturers and contractors, have petitioned for an extension 
of the Act to the men’s clothing industry. At the time of writing 
negotiations are still proceeding, but considerable opposition is 
being voiced by employers in the small towns. The proposed agree¬ 
ment provides minimum hourly rates, for a 44 hour week of 5 
days, ranging from 28V 2 c to 68c, depending on the type of work 
done. The Province of Quebec is to be considered a single unit 
for purposes of the agreement, so that country shops will have to 
pay the same wages as urban shops. A Joint Committee repre¬ 
senting workers and employers is to be set up charged with 
enforcing the agreement, to which the Minister of Labour may add 
two persons, presumably to represent consumers’ interests. If the 
scheme is adopted it may be possible to restrict competition in 
labour standards somewhat as suggested in this report; but the 











Joint Committee of the Arcand Law has fewer rights and duties 
than we have recommended as desirable, and would appear to be 
lacking in effective measures of enforcement. 

Finally, we would repeat the warning in the report that the 
suggested plan for control is not intended as a cure for all the ills 
of the clothing industry, but merely as an immediate step within 
the framework of the existing industrial structure, towards the 
elimination of some of the worst effects of cut-throat competition. 


December 30th, 1934. 


F. R. Scott, 

H. M. Cassidy. 


SECTION I 


THE NATURE OF THE INDUSTRY 

Labour conditions in any industry are always very much the 
product of the economic peculiarities of the industry in question. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we preface our report with a brief 
sketch of the nature of the industry whose labour conditions we 
are to describe. Later, after the position of labour has been out¬ 
lined, we shall undertake a more detailed economic analysis with 
the object of explaining the industrial forces which have reduced 
the men’s clothing workers, and many of their employers as well, 
to a deplorable condition. 

To-day the making of men’s outer clothing is carried on mainly 
in clothing factories, whereas not so many years ago it was done 
by hand tailor shops or by itinerant tailors or members of the 
family working in the home. The earliest clothing factories of 
which we have record in Canada, a few of which were established 
in Montreal and Toronto by 1875, operated according to methods 
midway between home and factory manufacture. “The garments 
were cut on the premises of the wholesale clothing houses, tied 
into bundles with the linings and trimmings, and sent out into the 
country to be made up. Farmers for miles around would drive into 
the towns, carrying home the bundles of cut garments and these 
would be put together at home, being brought back a week later 
when the payment would be made on the basis of so much a 
garment.”< x > In 1897, when Mr. W. L. MacKenzie King made an 
investigation, for the Postmaster-General, into charges that mili¬ 
tary clothing for the government was being produced under 
sweatshop conditions, he discovered that the government con¬ 
tractors, particularly in Montreal and Hamilton, were “farming- 
out” a good deal of their work in this way, to home-workers. 

However, the system was unsatisfactory because the home¬ 
workers lacked skill, because there could be no adequate super- 

( 1 ) From an article in the Manual of the Textile Industry in Canada, “The 
Garment and Clothing Industries, History and Organization”, by R. P. Sparks. 











vision of their work, and because of their inability to make up any 
but rough and ill-fitting garments. A better quality of work was 
necessary if the market for “ready-to-wear” clothing was to be 
built up. The problem was solved by the establishment of “con¬ 
tract shops” in the towns and cities, which progressively took over 
the actual manufacturing operations, apart from the cutting of the 
cloth, from the home-workers. These shops found a new and 
partially trained labour supply in the European immigrants, some 
of whom were skilled tailors, who began to settle in Montreal and 
Toronto in the latter part of the last century. 

By the turn of the century the evolution of the industry had 
proceeded to the point where there were a number of factories 
which completed all the operations of manufacture in the one 
establishment. As time went on the number of these “inside 
shops” increased, particularly for the manufacture of quality 
clothing, which could be made to better advantage by an employer 
who surrounded himself with skilled craftsmen and who had the 
complete process under his direct supervision. But the contract 
shop has survived (as well as a certain amount of home work) so 
that to-day many shops still have no cutting departments and do 
only specialized contract work on vests, pants or coats. In addition 
to those manufacturers who send out all of their work to con¬ 
tractors there are some who send out part of it, even although 
they have the facilities for complete manufacture; while there are 
some that have contractors performing certain operations for them 
on their own premises. 

A further development in the industry has been the growth 
of the “made-to-measure”, or “special order”, business, which now 
makes up a very large part of the total. With the increased skill 
of designers and the improved organization of merchandising and 
manufacture, it became possible for the clothing dealer or the 
manufacturer’s agent to send orders to the factory, based upon 
the measurements and the style preferences of the individual 
customer, where the garments were made up according to these 
instructions. After the war the special order business developed 
rapidly and to-day it ranks in importance with the ready-made 
business, or manufacture for stock. In Toronto, we are informed 
by manufacturers, special order work makes up some 80 per cent 
of all the business at present; while in Montreal the ready-made 
business still predominates. Many firms do both types of work. 
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The rise of the factory system of manufacture did not imme¬ 
diately make for large-scale factory operations, nor has it done so 
yet. On the other hand, the industry is one in which there are 
many small establishments competing furiously with one another. 
This is understandable in the light of the products turned out and 
the processes employed. The principal products are men’s and 
boys’ suits and overcoats and separate coats, trousers and vests. 
The major processes are three in number — cutting and trimming 
the cloth, sewing the various parts together, and pressing the 
separate parts and the completed garment. These major divisions 
of the work, particularly in the better organized shops, are broken 
up into many particular jobs, so that the making of a sac coat in 
one of the larger firms in Toronto requires some 115 separate 
operations. None of this work, however, requires elaborate or 
expensive machinery; power sewing machines and pressing ma¬ 
chines being the chief ones that are used. There is still a good 
deal of careful hand work to be done in the making of garments, 
and each machine operation is very much subject to the control of 
the individual operative, unlike the semi-automatic processes that 
are so common in the highly mechanized industries. Thus con¬ 
siderable skill is demanded of the employees, particularly for the 
more important and difficult operations, such as cutting, pressing, 
pocket-making and sleeve-hanging. Naturally, labour is much the 
most important item of manufacturing cost. 

In 1931, the last year for which there are complete figures, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics report on the industry shows 180 sep¬ 
arate establishments engaged in the manufacture of men’s factory 
clothing, with an invested capital of $21,599,392, whose output for 
the year was valued at $33,950,083. The industry is concentrated 
very largely in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and, indeed, 
in the cities of Montreal and Toronto, as Tables 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Appendix show clearly. In 1931 the gross value of production was 
$17,042,307 in Montreal, or 83.6 per cent of the Quebec total and 
50.2 per cent of the Dominion total. A number of the smaller 
towns in Quebec, such as Hull, Victoriaville, and Joliette, as well 
as Quebec City, have some clothing factories. Toronto’s contribu- 


(2) The firms classified by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as belonging to 
the men’s factory clothing industry include only those whose major products 
are those mentioned, and do not include those which specialize in the making 
of shirts, collars, pajamas, work clothing and other items of wearing apparel 
for men. 
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tion to the gross value of production was $10,366,197 in 1931, or 
82.9 per cent of the Ontario total and 30.5 per cent of the Dominion 
total. The only other manufacturing centre of importance in 
Ontario is Hamilton, while there are a few shops in some of the 
smaller towns. The two provinces of Ontario and Quebec provided 
96.8 per cent of the total gross value of production in 1931, and the 
cities of Montreal and Toronto together contributed 75.4 per cent 
of the total. The industry is now one of the important branches 
of Canadian manufacturing. In 1931 it ranked 27th in value of 
production among the manufacturing industries of the country. 

Instability of business and insecurity for both worker and 
employer have long been characteristic of the men’s clothing indus¬ 
try, as of other needle trades. There are two major factors 
making for stability, but these are offset by others. The first of 
these is that the Canadian industry has a virtual monopoly of the 
home market, manufacturing some 95 per cent of all the men’s 
clothing used in this country. Moderate tariff protection is suffi¬ 
cient to keep the industry free from the troubles of competition 
from Great Britain or the United States. A second factor making 
for stability is that the products turned out are articles of neces¬ 
sity, for which demand is relatively steady, as compared with that 
for many other products. But instability is induced, first, by the 
seasonal nature of demand which has led to severe seasonal varia¬ 
tions in merchandising and in manufacturing. The style factor 
operates to accentuate seasonal fluctuations. A second major 
reason for instability lies in the large number of small establish¬ 
ments in the industry, the intense competition between them, and 
the high proportion of business failures which this condition 
generates. The intensity of the business struggle has led to the 
exploitation of labour by means of low wages, long hours and 
sweat-shop conditions of work, which not even the best efforts of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the workers’ trade union, 
have ever succeeded in stamping out completely. Thus the indus¬ 
try was not entirely healthy even in years of general prosperity; 
and in view of this it is not surprising that the effects upon it of 
the present depression have been disastrous. 
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SECTION II 

LABOUR CONDITIONS 

(1) Pre-depression 

Prior to the depression, from 1926 to 1929, the number of 
employees deriving their support from the men’s clothing industry 
was somewhat over 11,000 and of these about 10,000 were wage- 
earners. The number of women in the industry was slightly larger 
than the number of men. About 4,000 of the employees were in 
Ontario, and more than 6,000 were in Quebec. The largest single 
group of the clothing workers in Toronto and Hamilton is Jewish, 
while there is also a certain number of Italians, Ukrainians, Poles 
and other immigrants among them. In Montreal, the Jewish group 
is also by far the most numerous, while there are various Eastern 
European immigrants and some French Canadians as well. In 
Quebec country districts, there is a considerable number of French 
Canadian workers employed. It will be noted that the working 
force has been recruited largely from immigrant sources. 

The major problem with which the wage-earners in the indus¬ 
try had to contend before the depression was unemployment, on 
account of the irregular seasonal operations of the clothing fac¬ 
tories. Naturally, the climatic factor makes for seasonal variation 
in the manufacture and sale of men’s clothing — heavy clothing 
being made in the late summer and early fall for the winter 
months, and lighter clothing in the spring for the summer. The 
fact that the industry was made up very largely of small estab¬ 
lishments competing furiously with one another made it practically 
inevitable that each enterprise should guide its production policies 
by immediate considerations of marketing, with little or no attempt 
to overcome seasonal fluctuations by careful forward planning of 
output. 

The burden of this irregularity of operation upon the worker 
was severe even in years of high production. In Montreal, from 
1923 to 1930, the seasons of activity ran ordinarily from February 
until April, and from July until September or October. During 
these periods, the clothing factories generally worked to capacity 
and often worked overtime, but in the intervening seasons some of 
them closed up completely while others operated on a part time 
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basis. Thus workers in the industry could only count upon obtain¬ 
ing from 36 to 40 full weeks of work in a year. In Toronto and 
other centres the situation was much the same. The workers took 
it for granted that their earnings would be cut down seriously by 
unemployment or part time work in certain seasons and made 
provision as best they could from the earnings of the busy months 
for the inevitable periods when their incomes would shrink to little 
or nothing. 

Before the depression the full time earnings of the organized 
clothing workers were relatively good. The agreement between 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the manufacturers of 
Toronto which prevailed from 1922 to 1929 called for weekly wage 
rates for a 44 hour week of from $30.00 to $40.00 for the men 
performing the more skilled operations, such as cutters, fitters, 
pocket operators, lining makers, and edge tapers; while the rates 
for women with training and experience were ordinarily in excess 
of $20.00 per week. In addition, time and one half rates were 
prescribed for overtime. According to the payroll records of two 
well established manufacturers in Toronto, which were consulted 
for this report, the earnings of skilled male workers regularly em¬ 
ployed in these shops ranged from about $1,700 to $2,000 in 1929. 
In the same year experienced women performing skilled operations 
earned from $1,000 to $1,200 or more. The earnings of those doing 
the less difficult jobs were lower, of course — very much lower in 
many instances. Average earnings in Montreal were probably 
smaller than in Toronto, on account of lower wage scales there; 
while in the other centres of Quebec they must have been consider¬ 
ably less. According to the Dominion Census of Industry reports, 
the 10,086 wage-earners in the industry earned $1,068.30, on the 
average, in the year 1929. 

While these figures do no more than to suggest the position 
of the workers in the industry prior to the depression, they are 
probably sufficient to indicate that it was at least tolerable, if 
not particularly good. While they were plagued by much short 
time and by frequent lay-offs, and while they lost their jobs often 
on account of the collapse of small shops, nevertheless the majority 
of them, and particularly those in the larger and more stable shops 
in Toronto and Montreal which operated under agreements with 
the union, were able to make annual earnings that compared 
favourably with those of other Canadian factory workers. 
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(2) Effects of the Depression 

But with the coming of the depression the earnings and the 
living standards of the clothing workers have been progressively 
reduced by a combination of unemployment, short time, and wage 
reductions, until most of them are now close to or below the 
borderline of abject poverty. 

It is impossible to give an accurate picture of the extent of 
unemployment among the men’s clothing workers during these last 
two or three years, for complete figures are not available. But the 
evidence at hand shows that they have been most severely affected. 
According to the Dominion census of unemployment for 1931, 73.7 
per cent of the men’s clothing wage-earners in Toronto lost time 
from work in the year ending June, 1931, and their loss of time 
was 23.8 weeks, on the average; while 61.7 per cent of the Mont¬ 
real group lost time, to the amount of 22.3 weeks on the average. 
The total number of weeks lost in Toronto, as reported by all of 
the wage-earners, was 35.1 per cent of possible full time during 
the year; while in Montreal it was 27.5 per cent. These figures of 
time loss drawn from census reports are very likely understate¬ 
ments of the real facts, for they probably fail to take account 
sufficiently of the prevalence of short time during the weeks when 
wage-earners reported themselves as at work. 

During the year 1932 there was undoubtedly a much larger 
amount of unemployment, but no definite figures are available to 
show how much. From Table 4 of the Appendix it appears that 
the average number of employees on payrolls, as reported by 
manufacturers to the Census of Industry, decreased from 11,506 
in 1929 to 9,285 in 1932, or nearly 20 per cent, and no doubt this 
gives a rough indication of the number of the workers totally 
unemployed in 1932. During the spring and summer of 1933 there 
has been a considerable improvement in the trade and the severity 
of unemployment has decreased somewhat. 

But to obtain a more adequate idea of the ravages of unem¬ 
ployment in the industry it must be recognized that short time has 
always been common at certain seasons, and that during the 
depression those who would list themselves as “employed” have 
actually been at work for only a part of the normal work period 
in most weeks. The coat shop of a large Toronto factory was 
operated for 44 hours per week, on the average, during the 52 
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weeks of 1929; for 35 hours, during 1930; for 30 hours, during 
1931; for 29 hours, during 1932; and for 35 hours during the first 
six months of 1933. According to reports made weekly to their 
union by cutters employed regularly in the Toronto market, their 
average weekly hours of work for the second half of 1931 were 
only 29.5; for 1932, 27.7; and for the first half of 1933, 32.4. These 
figures, and others that might be cited, suggest pretty definitely 
that even those workers who have held regular positions in Toronto 
have not had more than two thirds of full-time work during the 
last two or three years. When due allowance is made for the pre¬ 
valence of short time, it appears likely that the whole group of 
workers attached to the industry have worked no more than 50 
per cent of possible full time since 1931; or, in other words, that 
the unemployment and under-employment spread over the whole 
group have been equivalent to the total idleness of half of them. 
This, of course, must be taken as only a very rough estimate of 
the extent of the problem. 

The figures at hand suggest that unemployment has been more 
severe among the workers of Ontario than among those of Quebec. 
Table 5 of the Appendix, which lists census of unemployment 
figures for 1931, shows that less unemployment was reported by 
clothing workers in Montreal and Quebec City than in Toronto and 
Hamilton. These figures support complaints of Toronto manufac¬ 
turers that they have been losing business to manufacturers in 
Quebec, and the arguments of union officials in Toronto that under¬ 
paid, sweated labour in Quebec has been drawing work and wages 
away from the Toronto market. (1) 

Since our study was not concerned so much with the unem¬ 
ployed as with the employed clothing workers, we have little to add 
to the brief statistical discussion above. However, it should be said 
that we were impressed, in analysing our interviews with workers 
in both Ontario and Quebec, with the fact that practically all 
stated that they had suffered from unemployment or under-employ¬ 
ment. Many had been out of work entirely for long periods during 
the past two years; while in almost every instance they reported 
short time for many months of the year. Many of those who had 
more or less regular work reported that other members of their 


(l) However, other statistics for the men’s clothing industry provided by 
the Dominion Bureau do not show an appreciable shift of business from the 
Toronto to the Montreal area. The question is further discussed in Section IV. 
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families were unemployed, so that the whole burden of family 
support fell upon their earnings. Economic insecurity stands out 
in practically every page of the questionnaires that record these 
interviews; and the shadow of the relief office is apparent in many 
of them. 

The third factor that has operated to reduce the earnings and 
the living standards of the clothing workers has been the reduction 
of wages. In the Toronto shops working under agreement with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers the pre-depression rate pre¬ 
vailed substantially until December of 1931, when there was a 
reduction of 10 per cent. Another reduction of 10 per cent fol¬ 
lowed in June of 1932, and still another in February of this year. 
In September an increase of 10 per cent was arranged, so that 
union wage rates in the Toronto market are now approximately 20 
per cent below 1929 levels. Such definite information is not avail¬ 
able for non-union shops in Ontario, for there has been no 
uniformity in wage changes in non-union establishments. In 
Quebec the union did not have control of many shops during most 
of the depression period and general wage agreements did not 
prevail even in Montreal. However, it is clear that wage reduc¬ 
tions were made in the non-union shops, particularly in Quebec, 
much earlier than in the union shops of Toronto, and the extent 
of the reductions must have been much greater, in most instances. 
It was the drastic under-cutting of wages by non-union establish¬ 
ments, of course, that made heavy decreases necessary in the 
section of the industry under union control. 

As a consequence of these developments, the earnings of wage- 
earners, even of those with jobs, have fallen drastically. The total 
wage and salary payments of the men’s clothing industry fell from 
$13,371,417 in 1929 to $7,885,652in 1932, a decrease of 41 per 
cent, according to Dominion census of industry reports. The same 
reports show that average earnings per employee, including sal¬ 
aried employees, fell from $1162 in 1929 to $849 in 1932; while 
average earnings per wage-earner dropped from $1,068 in 1929 to 
$853 in 1931. When the wage-earner figures for 1932 become 
available they will probably show average earnings per worker of 
not more than $750. Tables 4, 6 and 7 of the Appendix set forth 
census of industry figures on employees, salaries and wages and 
average annual earnings in more detail. 

( 2 ) A preliminary figure. 
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Tables 6 and 7 show that the average earnings of employees 
have been consistently higher in Ontario than in Quebec. Average 
annual earnings of all employees in Ontario were $929 as compared 
with $802 in Quebec in 1932, according to the Dominion Bureau 
figures. The figures for cities which are given in Table 7 for the 
year 1932 show also higher annual earnings for Toronto and 
Hamilton than for Montreal and Quebec, although the difference 
between Toronto and Montreal was not great. This table is of 
further interest in that it shows a large difference between the 
annual earnings of employees of general manufacturers and of 
contractors. The employees of the contract shops apparently 
earned no more than about $500 or $600 on the average in 1932. 

The average annual earnings figures derived from census of 
industry reports probably give a too favourable picture of the real 
earnings of the clothing workers. (3) Other data at hand definitely 
suggest lower earnings. According to 1931 census reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the average annual earnings re¬ 
ported by “tailors” (male) for the year ending June, 1931, were 
$858; and of “sewers and sewing machinists, shop and factory” 
(female) were $447. These two groups were made up largely of 
employees from the men’s clothing industry. Their earnings in 
1932 must have been much less than in the year ending in June, 
1931. Figures on annual earnings obtained specially for this report 
in Toronto suggest that the average earnings of all workers in the 
industry, men and women, were probably well below $750 in 1932, 
the figure derived from census of industry data. 

Official statistics, upon which the foregoing paragraphs are 
based, serve only to give a general picture of the present position 
of labour in the men’s clothing industry. We turn next, therefore, 
to the presentation of evidence collected for this report by special 
survey which will show still more clearly how the workers are 
faring at present. Since there are some significant differences in 
the conditions prevailing in Ontario and Quebec, and since our 


(3) Because the average number employed monthly is taken as the total 
number of employees attached to the industry for the year; whereas the annual 
wage and salary roll must be divided among all those who work in the industry 
at any time during the year, a greater number than the average number em¬ 
ployed. Moreover, we are much inclined to doubt that the Dominion Bureau 
receives reports from nearly all of the smaller establishments, particularly the 
contract shops where the lowest wages and earnings generally prevail. More 
returns of this type would certainly depress average annual earnings figures 
substantially. 
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information comes from separate surveys centred respectively in 
Toronto and in Montreal, it will be best to present separately our 
findings for the two major areas of the industry. 

(3) The Ontario Situation 

The Ontario situation is essentially the Toronto situation; for 
as it has been pointed out the great majority of the Ontario shops 
are located in Toronto. While there are several shops in Hamilton, 
our information is that labour conditions there are much the same 
as in Toronto. There are a few other shops in the smaller towns 
of Ontario in which, we are informed, conditions of work and 
wages are generally poorer than in the Toronto and Hamilton 
establishments. In view of the dominance of Toronto, we have 
confined our detailed investigations to that city, except for an 
inquiry into conditions in one shop at Cornwall. Our Toronto 
information comes from interviews with about 100 workers from 
eight establishments, three union and five non-union, from inter¬ 
views with the managers of these and other shops, and from 
interviews with officials of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
union, the manufacturers’ associations, the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board, the Provincial Department of Labour, and with other per¬ 
sons in contact with the industry — as well as from personal 
examination of employers’ records and shop conditions by one of 
the writers or his assistants. 

In Toronto the men’s clothing industry is concentrated in the 
downtown section of the city, mainly in the vicinity of Spadina 
Ave. and Adelaide St., where several large and relatively modern 
factory buildings house the various establishments. In one of these 
buildings one finds many clothing firms, (men’s and women’s), 
each renting from the building management as much floor space 
as may be required. The larger firms occupy a whole floor, or 
several floors, of the building; while on some floors there are 
several small “factories”, each cut off from the other by unpainted 
wooden partitions with a fringe of chicken wire netting at the top 
to permit cross ventilation. A few of the firms have buildings of 
their own, but this is uncommon. 

The Toronto section of the industry is dominated by a few 
large firms, and chiefly by Tip-Top Tailors, which employs more 
than 700 workers. The T. Eaton Co. also has a large clothing 
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factory. Then there are six or seven middle-sized establishments 
which employ from 50 to 200 workers, with some 15 or 20 smaller 
places employing from 5 to 50 workers. In addition there are a 
few home shops where the members of a family, and sometimes a 
few others, do contract work in one or two rooms of their homes. 
Most of the work in the Toronto market is done in “inside” shops, 
which complete all work on a garment on their own premises; but 
there is a limited number of small establishments that do contract 
work for other manufacturers, performing certain operations on 
materials sent out to them. 

The larger firms in Toronto (except the T. Eaton Co. and 
Ontario Boys’ Wear) are operating under agreements with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. In addition, the union has agree¬ 
ments with a number of smaller shops, general manufacturers and 
contractors, so that the total number of union shops in September 
of this year was 18. The union shops had approximately 1500 
workers on their payrolls during the first part of 1933, and in a 
period of more active business they would no doubt employ as 
many as 2,000. At present there are from 2,500 to 3,000 workers 
in Toronto who may be said to be attached to the industry. At 
the end of September 1,693 of them belonged to the union. The 
available figures suggest that the union has effective control over 
85 or 90 per cent of the industry. < 4 > But although the non-union 
section of the industry is not very large, it has nevertheless proven 
a great source of trouble to union shops and union workers, on 
account of its competitive under-cutting of labour standards — as 
will appear more clearly later. 


Wages and Earnings 


The evil combination of short time and low wage rates have 
reduced the earnings of most of those Toronto clothing workers 
who have jobs to amounts quite inadequate for decent standards 
of living. In 1930, the method of payment in the union shops was 
changed from a time to a piece work system. This was done to 
meet the employers’ plea that it would stimulate production and 


( 4 ) In view of the fact that the figures of union memberships that have been 
cited seem inconsistent with this statement, it should be explained that not all 
employees in a union shop are members of the union. Office workers and 
others are usually non-members. 
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enable them better to meet the already sharpening competition 
from non-union shops. The piece rates then established were 
designed to make possible for the workers substantially the same 
earnings their pre-depression time rates had given them. There 
followed three wage reductions of 10 per cent each, which had 
reduced union rates by about 30 per cent in the first part of this 
year, as compared with those prevailing before the depression. 
Probably non-union rates had fallen even more. Recently some of 
the non-union shops have granted increases to their employees, in 
line with the increase in union wages arranged in September, so 
that the rates prevailing at present are generally a little above 
those of the first part of the year. 

Information about the wage rates and the earnings of union 
workers was obtained from payroll records of employers, as well 
as from interviews with employees. A summary statement for 
two representative union shops, derived from payroll records, is 
set forth in Table 8 of the Appendix. This shows that in August 
of this year (before the recent wage increase) the average weekly 
earnings of the majority of the men in these shops (68 of 105) 
were from $10.00 to $20.00. Only 19 of the men earned more than 
$20.00 weekly. The main explanation of these low earnings lies 
in short time, as the figures on hourly earnings show; for 61 of 
the 86 men for whom figures were obtained on this point had 
hourly earnings in excess of 50 cents — which would have yielded 
them full weekly earnings, for a 44 hour week, of $22.00 or more. 

All but three of the 38 women in these shops for whom weekly 
earnings figures were obtained received less than $12.50, with 13 
of them getting $7.50 or less. Here, too, short time was mainly 
responsible for low earnings, for all but seven for whom hourly 
earnings figures were obtained received 26 cents per hour or more 
for their work — or the equivalent of $11.50 or more for a full 
week. 

It was more difficult to get accurate information on the earn¬ 
ings of non-union workers, for it was not so easy to obtain access 
to accurate and complete employers’ records. However, Table 9 
of the Appendix shows the average weekly earnings for August of 
the employees of two small non-union shops, whose books we were 
permitted to examine. In these shops 18 of the 25 men employed 
earned less than $20.00 per week, and all but one of the eight 
women received less than $12.50. Since these shops had no records 
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of the hours their employees had worked it was impossible to 
calculate their hourly earnings. (5) 

Evidence from wage-earners themselves makes it quite clear 
that in most non-union establishments wage rates (e.g. hourly 
earnings) must have been decidedly lower than in the union shops. 
Probably weekly earnings were also lower in most instances. The 
earnings for weeks in August and September reported by 13 men 
from non-union shops who were interviewed ranged from $6.72 
to $28.00, and the hourly earnings from 18 cents to 46 cents. 

One of the lowest paid men, who was a time worker at eight 
dollars a week, was a Ukrainian, married, with three dependents 
in Europe, and had been employed in his shop for six months as a 
sewing machine operator. Another, who earned $9.20 and $8.00 
for the last two weeks of August, respectively, was a young side- 
pocket operator, single, with about four years’ experience. The 
piece rates were so low in his shop, he said, that the workers were 
compelled to “speed up . . . without taking time off for a drink. 
It tears you down, so that you don’t feel like doing a thing at 
night”. A pocket-maker, married, with two dependents, had kept 
a notebook record of his earnings during eight weeks of July and 
August, which ranged from $6.72 to $15.40 per week. When he 
worked full time, 55 hours, it appeared that he made $13.00 or 
$14.00, or about 25 cents per hour. Two tailors, who worked in 
another shop, married men with families, one with seven years’ 
experience and the other with fifteen, were among the higher paid 
members of the group, since they reported weekly earnings of 
$20.00 each for 50 hours, or 40 cents per hour. The highest paid 
man, who made $28.00 for 60 hours, or 46 cents per hour, in one 
week of August, was an experienced seaming operator with a wife 
and three children. As a rule, he stated, his weekly earnings were 
lower, about $21.00 or $22.00. 

Women workers from non-union shops reported earnings that 
were generally very low. One of the worst cases of under-payment 
was reported by a woman, a relatively inexperienced special 
machine operator, who received a time wage of six dollars for a 
44 hour week, or 14 cents per hour. She stated that she had 

(5) Most of the small shops keep very careless records, particularly of such 
an item as hours worked, a matter in which the employer is but little interested 
if his employees are on piece work. Minimum Wage Board regulations call 
for records of hours, for women, but in these two shops, and in others, we 
found that this rule was not observed. 
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begun work for her employer six months previously at four dollars 
per week, and had had her wage increased since then. She was 
married and was supporting one child. Another woman of 37, who 
had worked with her employer for nine months, was helping a 
daughter to support a family of four on earnings of $7.50 for 60 
hours, or about 13 cents per hour. A young girl of 17 in the same 
shop was getting eight dollars per week for 44 hours, or 18 cents 
per hour. She said that she had just had an increase from seven 
dollars a week, and that five months previously she had begun to 
work in the shop at four dollars weekly! In the same establish¬ 
ment, a girl with some four years of experience earned nine dollars 
weekly for 44 hours, or about 21 cents per hour. In another shop 
three experienced finishers working as a piece-work team each 
earned from $11.00 to $12.00 weekly during October for from 50 
to 60 hours of work each week, or about 20 cents per hour. The 
highest paid worker of the 40 non-union women interviewed in 
Toronto, a married woman with nine years’ experience, reported 
average weekly earnings during October of $16.45 for 49 hours, 
or about 35 cents per hour. 

Table 10 of the Appendix shows the average weekly earnings 
and the average hourly earnings during October, as reported by 
29 of these women, who were all employed in one non-union shop. 
Of the 29, 24 reported weekly earnings of less than $12.50, and 19 
of them reported hourly earnings of 25 cents or less. Further 
information on the earnings of women in this shop is presented 
in Table 11 of the Appendix, based upon the reports of a larger 
number of workers to the union, which shows a somewhat similar 
distribution for weekly wage rates. 

This table is of further interest because it lists the weekly 
wage rates of most of the men employed in the shop, as well as 
the women. The great majority of both sexes, it appears, 29 of 
47 men and 40 of 44 women, were receiving $12.50 or less for a 
full week’s work in the latter part of October. Nineteen of the 
men and 16 of the women were receiving $10.00 or less, while only 
eight of the men and none of the women claimed to earn more 
than $15.00 per week. It appears that in this shop, if the reports 
of the employees may be taken as approximately correct, the men 
were paid almost as little as the women. 

Since the detailed information on wages in non-union shops 
comes very largely from the reports of the workers who were 
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interviewed it cannot be taken as absolutely authentic in every 
instance. Very possibly the workers have given a worse picture 
of their position than would have been obtained from employers’ 
records, had these been available — or sufficiently complete. But 
the writers believe that the information obtained from the em¬ 
ployees, supplemented by examinations of payroll records in four 
non-union shops and by interviews with manufacturers and others 
conversant with conditions in the industry, provides ample reason 
for concluding that the earnings of non-union workers in Toronto 
have been exceedingly low of late, far below levels requisite for 
the maintenance of health and decency, and substantially smaller 
than the wages of like operators in union shops. 

Some information was also obtained about wage conditions in 
a large non-union factory at Cornwall, which employs some 250 
workers. Eight women employees of this plant were interviewed, 
and they reported wage rates for a 49 hour week ranging from 
$4.50 to $16.00. The lowest paid worker was a young girl of 16 
years, who said that she had been working in the factory for five 
months and was receiving $4.50 weekly, or nine cents per hour, 
for doing hand sewing. Another hand sewer, 30 years of age with 
10 years of experience, reported weekly earnings of seven dollars 
for 53 hours, or 13 cents per hour. A machine operator, 25 years 
of age with 10 years of experience, reported a weekly rate of ten 
dollars. Two other hand sewers reported weekly rates of $16.00, 
or 34 cents per hour. According to statements made by other 
persons interviewed, who claimed to be familiar with conditions in 
the factory, a number of girls were earning no more than six or 
seven dollars weekly, while many married men earned less than 
$15.00 per week. It was particularly difficult to obtain information 
about this shop because the women workers who were approached 
were very unwilling to talk about wages and shop conditions. One 
girl explained her reluctance to give information by stating that 
their employer had warned them not to tell anyone their wages. 
Nor would those workers who were interviewed give the names and 
addresses of other employees. Clearly they were dominated by the 
fear that their employer would discover that they had been giv¬ 
ing information and that they would be fired for their “disloyalty”. 
While information for this shop is scanty, it suggests, if it does 
not prove, that very low wages prevailed for many of the em- 
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ployees, and that they were in bondage to a ruthless system of 
industrial feudalism. 

With the weekly earnings of the clothing workers so low it 
would be expected that their annual incomes would be small. It 
was impossible to obtain from any but a few of those who were 
interviewed clear statements on their annual earnings, and the only 
reliable information on this point comes from the payroll records 
of two union shops in Toronto. The figures on this point for 1932 
that are presented in Table 12 of the Appendix refer to workers 
who were on the payrolls of these shops at the beginning of 1932 
and at the end of the year, and do not cover workers who were 
engaged for only a part of the year. The table shows that 27 of 
the 115 men in the two shops earned $600 or less in 1932, that 57 
earned $800 or less, that 86 earned $1,000 or less, and that only 
14 earned more than $1,200; while 16 of the 39 women earned $400 
or less, 36 earned $600 or less, and all earned less than $800. Short 
time, of course, was the main reason for these low earnings. There 
seems no doubt, in view of the much lower wage rates of the non¬ 
union workers, but that their annual earnings must have been even 
lower, in most instances, than those of the permanent employees 
of the two union shops. 


Hours of Work 

In Toronto the normal working week of the union shops and 
practically all of the non-union shops is 44 hours. One large non¬ 
union shop reported a normal working week of 44 hours for men 
and 54 hours for women. One shop at Cornwall had a full-time 
working week of 49 hours, according to statements of workers who 
were interviewed. 

But as it has been pointed out already, short time has been 
most common in the industry, and the great majority of Toronto 
shops do not appear to have worked anything like 44 hours per 
week, on the average, during 1932 and 1933. During this period 
there has been a great variation in working hours from week to 
week. With the substantial increase in business in 1933, there has 
been such a volume of work for some of the union shops that they 
have worked distinctly longer hours in certain weeks. Thus the 
weekly work period of the coat shop of the largest Toronto firm 
in the industry varied from 11 hours to 67 hours during the first 
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six months of 1933. Although the average weekly hours during 
this period were only 35, there were several weeks when hours of 
work in the shop exceeded 50. In October this firm had a permit 
from the Provincial Department of Labour to exceed the ordinary 
legal limit of 60 hours of work per week for its women employees. 

As for the non-union shops of Toronto, it appears that regular 
working hours mean very little to many of them. Most of the 
workers are paid by the piece and they work when there are jobs 
to be done. According to information received from various 
sources the employees would work for very long hours on occasions 

and would be glad of the opportunity since it gave them a 
chance to increase their meagre earnings. Thus employees from 
one shop reported working for 60 hours or more in some weeks of 
the summer of 1933. Those from another stated that in August 
and September night work was common up to 9.00 p.m., and that 
on some days they worked for 13 hours. Two other non-union 
shops were prosecuted in May by the Factory Inspection Branch 
of the Department of Labour for working women employees at 
night. According to reports for another non-union shop, it was 
common for employees to work on busy days until 10 or 11 p.m.,' 
and on one occasion last spring the shop worked until 2.00 a.m. 
In this shop, it was stated, work was ordinarily slack on Monday 
and Tuesday, but it increased during the latter part of the week, 
so that on Thursdays and Fridays night work was very common. 

In still another non-union shop where the full working week 
foi women was set at 54 hours, the firm’s records showed that this 
number of hours was attained only in occasional weeks and that 
usually workers put in much less time. However, employees from 
this shop who were interviewed stated that it was not uncommon 
for them to work overtime until six or seven o’clock in the even¬ 
ings. 

Thus it appears that long hours of work, including work at 
night, were not unusual in the summer of 1933, in a period when 
the great majority of the workers did not attain anything like full 
time, on the average. The apparent paradox of long hours on 
certain days and in certain weeks, side by side with short time, 
arises out of irregularity of the industry. Particularly in the non¬ 
union shops it appears that work was rushed through as fast as 
possible on those occasions when it was available, even if this 
meant a severe strain upon the employees. The great irregularity 
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in their hours of operation is clearly a reflection of bad organiza¬ 
tion in many of the shops as well as in the industry itself. 

Shop Conditions 

The larger establishments and many of the smaller ones in 
Toronto are located in well-constructed modern or semi-modern 
factory buildings which generally provide basic conditions of work, 
such as light, ventilation, heating, toilets and lavatory facilities, 
that are satisfactory. And in most of them, particularly the union 
shops, those conditions of work that come very directly under the 
control of the employer appear to be fairly good, — so far as our 
inspection of a number of establishments and the information 
obtained from workers could reveal. But conditions were found in 
several non-union shops that were distinctly bad. 

Workers from one union firm that we interviewed made no 
complaints at all about shop conditions. Those from another said 
that conditions were “fair” or “good”, but that there were not 
enough towels in the washroom, that there was only one drinking 
fountain for a large number of employees, and that fans would help 
very much in the summer — all of which were relatively minor 
complaints. Some of those from a third shop complained definitely 
about the absence of drinking cups and towels, and about “rather 
filthy” toilets. 

Workers from two non-union shops made serious complaints 
about working conditions. Those from the first, a large establish¬ 
ment, said that in some parts of their shop machines were placed 
so closely together that there was serious crowding of the workers. 
They claimed also that the elementary physical amenities were 
lacking — that neither towels nor soap were provided in the wash¬ 
room, that there was no drinking fountain and that no cups were 
provided, so that workers had to bring their own glasses or pop 
bottles, and that there was not even toilet paper in the lavatories. 
They complained also that the ventilation in some parts of the 
factory was bad, that the air was often contaminated with gas 
which escaped from leaking gas pipes, and that when windows were 
opened there were serious drafts. A number of them also stated 
that there were cockroaches in the shop and that some employees 
had found it necessary to stop bringing their lunches to work 
because the cockroaches got into their food. This meant that it 
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was necessary for them to buy lunch at a nearby restaurant at an 
expenditure of from 15 to 30 cents per day, which was a severe 
burden when their wages were so small. 

The worst conditions that were discovered prevailed in another 
non-union shop, most of whose employees were interviewed. These 
workers were practically unanimous in stating that toilets in the 
shop were filthy, that there was only one dirty sink for purposes 
of washing, that a tap in this sink was the only place where drink¬ 
ing water could be obtained, that no drinking cups were provided, 
and that workers had to furnish their own glasses or pop bottles. 
An examination of this factory by one of the writers indicated that 
their complaints were well justified. The shop is located on the 
second floor of an old factory building, and on the day that it was 
visited its interior appearance was far from clean. Piles of cloth 
and partly completed garments were lying on the floor in more or 
less disorganized fashion, workers were crowded together in a 
limited space, the office was untidy and dirty, the firm’s records 
were sloppy, and the general impression that the visitor received 
was very unfavourable. Wage rates at this shop, as revealed by 
workers’ statements and examination of the firm's books, were 
very low, and the hours of work were sometimes very long. Prob¬ 
ably the term “sweat-shop” could well be applied to this establish¬ 
ment. 

We were informed that there were a few “home shops” in 
Toronto, but we discovered only one of them. A father and several 
sons and daughters had converted the two front rooms of their 
house into a small shop and were doing contract work on vests. 
In this instance the family concerned has clearly sacrificed living 
accommodation to an industrial purpose and the social consequence 
of this could scarcely be good, whatever the immediate economic 
advantage to the members of the family. 

While our investigations of shop conditions were not extensive 
or detailed, they did serve to show that in Toronto there is a dis¬ 
tinct tendency for conditions to be worse in the non-union than in 
the union shops. It is quite clear than in these establishments, 
where low wages, irregular work, and occasional spells of long 
hours prevail, there is frequently little or no concern for the 
ordinary physical amenities. Nothing that is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary is done to advance the health, the comfort or the welfare of 
employees. 
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Social Conditions 

The social effects of the conditions of employment, earnings, 
hours, and work which have been described have been serious in 
the extreme. An effort was made to obtain from the workers 
interviewed some account of their living conditions, and the replies 
to our questions revealed, at best, a picture of cramped and narrow 
livings; at worst, one of abject poverty and insecurity. 

Practically all of the workers reported a drastic decline in 
standards of living during the depression. The great majority of 
both union and non-union workers reported that they had incurred 
indebtedness or that they had fallen behind in payments on taxes, 
rent, mortgages and other items. A number reported that they 
had formerly remitted funds to Europe for the support of their 
families but that they had been compelled to give this up or to 
cut down their remittances seriously. Many stated that they had 
lost insurance policies, several that they had lost small businesses, 
and several that they had lost their homes. Only a few, it appears, 
had ever had homes to lose; for not many had been home-owners 
in the days of relative prosperity. 

The very low standards of living of the workers that were 
interviewed are reflected in their reports about housing. The 
great majority said that they were living in “rooms” or “flats” 
rather than in separate houses. Five married men from one low 
wage shop reported as follows on their housing. The first was 
married with a wife and four children to keep and lived in four 
rooms, one of which was rented. He was drawing public relief for 
food since his earnings were insufficient to support his family. 
The second had a wife and one child to support and lived in a two 
room flat. The third had been compelled to break up his home in 
Montreal, had sold his furniture, and had left his wife and three 
children behind, while he came to Toronto to look for a job. The 
fourth had three dependents and lived in two rooms. The fifth, 
also with three dependents, was living in three rooms. While the 
housing conditions of married men working in other shops did not 
appear to be so bad on the average as those of these five, the 
interviews generally revealed that the workers and their families 
were compelled to live under distinctly crowded conditions. 

Such a matter-of-fact statement can give the reader who is 
unfamiliar with housing conditions in working-class Toronto little 
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conception of the circumstances in which these people live. The 
“flats” or “rooms” to which they referred were located on mean 
streets in Toronto’s “Ward”, where old brick houses that were once 
single family dwellings have been made to serve the needs of 
several, or of many, families. Typically the interiors of these 
houses are now in disrepair, they lack adequate toilet and washing 
facilities, they are poorly heated, and their various “flats” have 
only makeshift cooking arrangements — perhaps a gas plate in a 
room used also as a bedroom. Toronto, unknown to many of its 
substantial citizens, has slums; and many of the clothing workers 
we interviewed were among its slum-dwellers! 

The interviews also brought out the fact very clearly that 
nearly all of the workers had dependents to support, so that their 
meagre earnings had to provide for more than their own personal 
needs. Out of 65 employees, (men and women) that were inter¬ 
viewed in September, 52 reported dependents to the total number 
of 198, or almost four dependents per person. 

Not only the men, but also the women, had dependents or were 
contributing to the support of families. A great many of the 
women were married and in many instances their husbands were 
unemployed and they were the sole providers for their families. 
Very few of the single women had only themselves to support, for 
in most cases they were contributing to families in which other 
adults were unemployed. Out of 30 women from one shop who 
were interviewed in October, 21 were married and were the sole 
providers for their families, or were helping to support them; eight 
were single but were helping to support their families; while only 
one girl had no dependents and no family obligations! A number 
of the married women from this shop had gone to work during the 
depression because their husbands had lost their jobs. The evi¬ 
dence obtained from our interviews suggests very definitely that 
the people from whom labour for the clothing industry is obtained 
find it necessary to send their married women out to work as a 
means of raising family incomes to a point necessary for subsist¬ 
ence. The effects of this upon home life and child welfare are 
bound to be thoroughly bad. 

Six of the 30 women mentioned in the last paragraph, all em¬ 
ployed in the same low wage shop, belonged to families that were 
drawing public relief at the time that they were interviewed. 
Their earnings were quite insufficient for them to meet their fam- 
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ily obligations. Some of them were young girls, of course, and it 
could not be expected that they would be able, single-handed, to 
look after large families. But in one case where both mother and 
daughter were employed in this shop public relief was also neces¬ 
sary to keep the family going. 

A few of the other employed workers who were interviewed 
also belonged to families that were drawing public relief. It is 
clear from this, and from other information, that the combination 
of unemployment, short time and low earnings, has made self- 
support impossible for a good many of the clothing workers and 
their families during the last two or three years. The union has 
endeavoured to meet the problem by working out a relief system 
of its own for destitute members, and has disbursed some $30,000 
in relief since 1930. In 1931, 138 members received union relief to 
the extent of $8,660. In 1932, the number drawing relief was 267, 
and the amount $14,374.50; and in 1933, up to the end of Septem¬ 
ber, 146 members drew relief to the amount of $7,242.40. < 6) To 
the extent that it has succeeded in meeting the needs of its unem¬ 
ployed or partially employed members, the union has evidently 
kept down the demand for assistance from the public relief offices. 

(4) The Quebec Situation. 

Our information regarding labour conditions in the Province 
of Quebec was obtained from sources similar to those used for 
Ontario. Thirty-one establishments were investigated in some de¬ 
gree, and one of the writers or his assistants made personal visits 
to twelve shops within and five outside Montreal. The cities of 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, Ste. Hyacinthe and Hull, as well as smaller 
towns and villages such as Joliette, Victoriaville, Ste. Therese, Ste. 
Rose and St. John’s, have clothing shops that were brought to our 
attention. Sixty-one workers were interviewed, 50 from four 
Montreal shops and 11 from two country shops, one in Joliette and 
one in Ste. Rose. 

While the industry, as has been shown, is concentrated largely 
in the City of Montreal, the competition of the shops in other 
towns and villages in Quebec is a very important factor in deter¬ 
mining working conditions generally. The country shops have 


(6) Figures supplied by the Toronto Branch of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 
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lower rents to pay, operate under lower minimum wage schedules, 
are undoubtedly less supervised by government inspectors charged 
with the enforcement of hours and wages regulations, and can 
obtain an abundant supply of cheap labour amongst the French 
Canadian population. They compete in the Montreal market, and 
the Montreal employer, particularly the better type employer, is 
continually under pressure to meet their competition by reducing 
his labour costs. 

Two other factors have tended to lower the standards of the 
workers in the Province of Quebec. One is the great importance 
of the contract shop. We have seen that most of the work in 
Ontario is done in “inside” shops, that is, by workers employed by 
the manufacturer on his own premises. A great proportion of the 
work in Quebec, both in Montreal and elsewhere, is done in con¬ 
tract shops. From information supplied by the Montreal Clothing 
Contractors’ Association and the union we estimate that at least 
2,000 workers in the province were thus employed in the autumn 
of 1933. < 7 ) By its nature the contract shop lends itself to the 
worst evils of competition. It is small (the average number of 
employees for 95 contractors we found to be 20) is housed cheaply, 
can easily be set up, moved or closed down, and requires very little 
in the way of overhead. The contractor’s principal concern is the 
cost of his labour, since he neither buys materials nor sells com¬ 
pleted garments. Consequently competition between contractors 
becomes almost entirely a question of competition in forcing down 
labour standards, and this process has proceeded unchecked during 
the depression. This means that a shift from town to country is 
a comparatively simple matter for the contractor. Cheap labour 
is the magnet that attracts him. 

The other factor which helps to explain the poor conditions in 
Quebec is the union situation which prevailed until September, 
1933. From 1929 the Amalgamated had grown progressively weaker 
in Montreal, until finally in 1932, it was practically displaced by a 
rival union, the United Clothing Workers. Employers could, and 
did, play one union off against the other, and the competition 
between the two made any systematic enforcement of wage agree- 

(7) This figure is much greater than that of 702 given us by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for 1932. (See Table 7.) We can only presume that the 
Bureau did not succeed in getting reports from all the contractors. This is 
very probable in view of the large numbber of small contractors who would 
be difficult to discover and unlikely to send in reports. 
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ments impossible. This condition was overcome by the strike 
called by the Amalgamated on September 5, 1933, to which 4,000 
workers responded. At the end of four days a new agreement was 
reached with the employers calling for a 44 hour week in Montreal 
and a 20 per cent increase on existing wage rates, with further 
concessions from employers to take effect from December 1, 1933. 
The Amalgamated now has control of about 80 per cent of the 
industry in Montreal. The country districts, outside of Joliette and 
and a few isolated shops elsewhere, are still non-union. Most of 
our information for Quebec is for the pre-strike period, though 
some of it is later and in some cases we have data for both periods. 
The expressions “pre-strike” and “post-strike”, when used in the 
following pages, refer to the strike of September, 1933. 

Wages and Earnings 

The evidence from all sources in regard to wages and earnings 
in the Province of Quebec reveals in a startling manner the straits 
to which the garment workers have been reduced in the past four 
years. It is to be expected that unemployment and under-employ¬ 
ment should add to the workers’ burden of poverty. But what is 
perhaps most striking is the low standard of living of large num¬ 
bers of workers in Quebec even when fully employed. 

In Tables 13, 14 and 15 of the Appendix we list the average 
weekly and hourly earnings of workers in three union shops in 
Montreal during the summer of 1933. In shop A, 23 men out of 
49 and 15 women out of 31 are seen to have received less than 
$10.00 per week, on the average, during August. Thirty-three of 
the men and 27 of the women were working at hourly rates of 30 
cents and less, almost half the women receiving 20 cents and under. 
Table 14 shows figures for shop B, which makes a higher grade 
garment; the figures are for June, since the shop was closed during 
August and on short time during July. Here, in the full working 
week, 7 out of 17 men received $20.00 and less, and 7 out of 8 
women $15.00 and less. In shop C (Table 15), which makes so 
good a garment that it can hardly be considered representative, 
the hourly rates are seen to be high by comparison with the others, 
and yet only one man out of 14 earned more than $10.00 in the 
week and not one of the 12 women more than $7.50, on the aver¬ 
age, during August, 1933. 
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The figures for this shop reveal in a striking manner the 
effects of under-employment, for the low weekly earnings were a 
result of short time, rather than of very low wage rates. They 
also suggest that the workers in such a shop, where relatively good 
rates prevail, have suffered seriously from the competition of the 
low-paid labour in shop A and its kind, which have drawn work 
away from them. Shop A, which paid the lowest wages and made 
the poorest garment, was the only one of these three to operate 
on full time during the month of August. 

The figures given above were all obtained directly from the 
books of the firms themselves. If we turn to evidence of another 
sort, derived from wage reports to the Minimum Wage Board, by 
firms reporting under Order Number 8 (those on the Island of 
Montreal and within a 10 mile radius) we see from Table 16 that 
of 122 women workers employed by six firms 79 were working for 
rates per 44 hour week of $10.00 and less. These rates were being 
paid during various weeks from January to June, 1933. The 
figures in this table give wage rates only and not actual earnings. 
The earnings, for those weeks covered by the reports, are listed 
in Table 17 for five of these shops; here it will be seen that 53 out 
of 59 workers received $10.00 and less, 45 received $8.00 and less 
and 25 of them $6.00 and less. These shops were all operated by 
contractors. 

In another small Montreal contracting shop (eight men and 
three women) for which we have reports from workers and inform¬ 
ation from the union, there was only one man receiving more than 
25 cents per hour, and only four other workers received as much as 
20 cents, after the strike in September. Before the strike, when 
the shop was non-union, our questionnaires show only three of the 
eleven workers being paid 20 cents and over, the other rates vary¬ 
ing from eight cents per hour upwards. A similar tale is told by 
union figures for a shop of eight, where one worker received 34 
cents per hour, two from 24 to 27 cents, and all the others under 
15 cents. In the latter shop no worker was reported as having less 
than five years’ experience in the trade. One man of 17 years’ 
experience was being paid $6.00 for 55 hours’ work. 

Even more startling figures are shown in Table 18, which is 
based upon reports from workers in an inside contract shop (8) in 

(8) A shop where a contractor operates on the premises of the manufacturer 
for whom he works. 
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Montreal to union officials. A glance at this will reveal what con¬ 
ditions were like in a Montreal sweat-shop before the September 
strike of 1933. Eight experienced workers worked 70 hours and 
over per week, and only three of them made 20 cents in the hour, 
none over 27 cents. The two highest paid men received 30 cents in 
the hour, after 25 years at the trade. One woman of five years’ 
experience was employed at nine cents and a man of 1C years 
experience at 10 cents per hour. 

It is true that these figures come only from the workers them¬ 
selves through the shop-chairman to the union, but we have ques¬ 
tionnaires from 15 workers in the same shop that substantially 
confirm the figures given. One woman aged 25 years and with 
nine years’ experience told us she was working 55 to 65 hours a 
week, and making $4.50 to $6.00 by it; in the preceding eight 
months she estimated her earnings as about $175.00. Another 
woman, 31 years old and six years at the trade, estimated her 
earnings as $32.00 per month for the preceding seven months (e.g. 
April to October, 1933). Twelve pay envelopes produced by one of 
these workers, a man of 27, ranged in amounts from $9.55 to 
$17.35 and averaged $14.40. The envelopes did not show the hours 
worked but he stated that his average had been about 70 hours 
per week from January to September. < 9 > A young man of 23, 
working 60 to 70 hours a week, was supporting a wife on an aver¬ 
age weekly wage of $12.00; and another man of 40 was maintain¬ 
ing a family of five (himself, his wife and three children) on an 
average from March to September of $14.00 per week. 

An interesting Table is Number 19, which shows the provis¬ 
ional agreement made by the Amalgamated with a Montreal shop 
after the strike of September, 1933. This establishes basic rates 
for a 44 hour week. It shows 13 out of 18 workers at 25 cents per 
hour, or $11.00 and less per week. This indicates how little the 
strike alone was able to effect in the way of establishing decent 
wage conditions in some of the smaller shops. It was the intention 
of the union, when the agreement was negotiated, to raise these 
rates gradually to a proper level. 

(9) Some of these envelopes come from the Bank of Montreal. On them are 
instructions to the worker, in these words: “Build up a Fund for the Future. 
Be Prepared for Opportunities and Emergencies — possibly Actual Necessities. 
Build with a Savings Account at Canada’s oldest Bank”. The Royal Bank 
envelopes show how $1,000 can be saved in 4 years, by depositing $4.58 per 
week. No doubt these admonitions to thrift are much appreciated by the 
workers! 
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If we leave Montreal and turn our attention to some of the 
country establishments an even worse picture is presented. In 
Table 20 is shown weekly wage rates of 249 female workers in 
seven firms reporting to the Minimum Wage Board during the 
period March to July, 1933, from towns of 15,000 population and 
over outside the Montreal district. Nearly half (120) were work¬ 
ing on a rate of $10.00 and less for a 50 hour week (e.g. 20 cents 
and less per hour). There were only 17 receiving $15.00 and over. 
Actual earnings for 110 workers from six shops in this group, for 
one week per firm in the months from March to July, are shown in 
Table 21. As usual the earnings were below the rates for a full 
week: 79 out of 110, or nearly 72 per cent, earned $10.00 or less, 
and only 10 received over $12.00. When it is remembered that the 
employer chooses the week for which he will report, it will be seen 
that these figures are probably unrepresentative, because the em¬ 
ployer is likely to send in a statement for a week of relatively good 
earnings. Tables 22 and 23 show the corresponding figures for 547 
female workers in shops operating in municipalities of less than 
15,000. The rates listed in Table 22 are for a 55 hour week. Here 
311 workers, or nearly 57 per cent, are listed at $10.00 or less (e.g. 
18 cents per hour or less), and Table 23 shows the actual earnings 
of 382, or nearly 70 per cent, as $10.00 or less. 

Figures for three particularly bad, though by no means unre¬ 
presentative, country shops are shown in Tables 24 and 25. These 
were obtained from the pay sheets of the firms themselves, and 
thus are as reliable as any such information can be. For one of 
them, a shop in Ste. Rose, interviews with workers and pay enve¬ 
lopes provide additional evidence. In the first shop, in Joliette, 
more than half the women (24 out of 44) were working before the 
strike of September at rates of 10 cents per hour and less, and 6 
out of 26 men were similarly rated; while 41 of the women and 12 
of the men were at 15 cents and less. Only two men and one 
woman out of 70 workers received more than 25 cents per hour. 
Figures for the other two shops, one in Joliette, and the other in 
Ste. Rose, tell a similar tale. Only 7 workers out of 34 in the 
second Joliette shop received more than 15 cents per hour. After 
the strike hourly rates rose slightly in the lowest brackets, but 
little real difference was made. Table 25 of actual earnings shows 
what the workers were paid during two weeks, one just before and 
the other just after the strike. Nearly one third of the workers 
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in the first shop received $5.00 and under before the strike; while 
52 out of 77 were paid $7.50 and less. This was during a full 
working week of a shop whose normal period is 55 hours, and in 
which, as will be seen from Table 26, nearly 60 per cent of the 
employees worked over 55 hours. In the second Joliette shop not 
one worker out of 34 was paid more than $12.50 although nearly 
half of them were employed 55 hours and over. 

Our interviews with some of the individual workers in these 
shops only help to fill in details. In one Joliette shop we found a 
family of six (two female and four male) employed on various 
operations. They stayed every night till closing time, and put in 
hours running as high as 72 in a week. Their wages were listed 
in the books as four at $2.00, one at $5.00 and one at $7.00 regard¬ 
less of hours worked. One young girl of 19, in Ste. Rose, had been 
receiving $2.00 for 55 hours’ work before the strike, or less than 
four cents per hour. She was an orphan, with two young brothers 
in a local French Canadian academy and one sister working. At 
that rate she could not even pay the $4.50 per week which her 
room and board cost her, and had to be helped by the sister. After 
the strike her wages rose to $6.00. In the same shop a widow of 
39, sole support of four children, was earning $9.00 to $10.00 for 
about 60 hours’ work. As she lived in Montreal she, had to take 
another hour or hour and a half each day, and pay the cost of 
transportation to and from her work. We have 31 envelopes from 
four women workers here; they range in amount from $1.72 to 
$5.54. The latter amount was for 68 hours’ work, and the hourly 
rates of the four ran from eight to ten cents.* 10 > One of them 
was the daughter of a farmer with six children; her efforts added 
about $3.00 per week to the family budget. There seems little 
doubt that in the country districts of Quebec girls from farms are 
obtainable at very low rates owing to their ability to live at home. 
Every additional dollar is to them so much money found. The 
farm itself is thus in effect subsidizing the employer and assisting 
him to drive down living standards in the industry as a whole. 

We were unable to secure any reliable figures as to annual 
earnings from the workers themselves or from representative 
shops in Montreal. Hardly any workers seemed to think in terms 


(10) These envelopes were from the Banque Canadiennne Nationale. Its 
advice to these unfortunate workers is: “You work hard for your money. Keep 
it. THINK OF TOMORROW. Divide your pay in two. Take what you need 
to live. Put the balance in safety.” 
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of a year; they are compelled by the smallness of their wages, 
which leave no margin for saving, to live from week to week. 
Many firms we inspected kept totally inadequate books. A proper 
system of book-keeping for hours and wages would seem to be 
necessary if ever the industry is to be intelligently controlled. This 
is now required by law for all employers subject to the Mini¬ 
mum Wage Act, but clearly has not yet been generally adopted. 

In concluding our account of wages and earnings in Quebec 
we may say that we had no opportunity to determine to what 
degree the manufacture of garments is being carried on in private 
homes. Mr. W. L. MacKenzie King found this practice to exist in 
1898. We have some evidence that it has not died out. One 
worker we found who had been, until 1932, working at home with 
her mother for the previous ten years, making boys’ pants for a 
contractor. A social service official in Montreal informed us that 
a woman who had applied for relief this year was discovered to be 
working on boys’ garments in her home, performing an operation 
for which she received 25 cents a dozen. Mr. Francq of the Mini¬ 
mum Wage Board stated that he had heard of garments being 
delivered in vans from door to door, like milk or bread, and col¬ 
lected later by the contractor. One of the writers was taken to a 
house in Montreal, where in a basement room lit only by a glaring 
electric light, a man, his wife, and a girl were working beside a 
pile of garments. To trace this kind of work would be extremely 
difficult. We refer to it simply as being the sort of competition 
which is always possible in the present uncontrolled state of the 
industry. It may safely be assumed that, to the extent the prac¬ 
tice exists, it is being carried on at wage rates below those obtain¬ 
ing in the ordinary shops. Neither the Minimum Wage Laws nor 
the Factory Acts extend to private homes where no strangers are 
employed. 


Hours op Work 

In the better Montreal shops working on union agreements the 
44 hour week has prevailed since the September strike. Overtime 
was being paid for at ordinary rates at the time when this report 
was being prepared, but in these well-run establishments its 
amount was not sufficient to lengthen seriously the working day. 

(11) Order-in-Council No. 743. 
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In the smaller and poorer shops, however, extremely long hours 
were discovered in some instances, and the same is true of the 
country shops which we investigated. It should be remembered 
that throughout the Province of Quebec 55 hours per week is the 
legal maximum for women and children in industry. 

In Table 18 is shown the hours prevailing in a fair-sized 
Montreal inside contract shop in one week of August, 1933, before 
the strike. Out of 31 workers, 11 were working 54 hours and less, 
7 were working from 55 to 64 hours, and 13 were working over 65 
hours. In another contract shop, according to reports from work¬ 
ers interviewed, hours ran from 55 to 70 per week. We found an 
extreme case of a head presser who was working day and night, 
snatching a few hours’ sleep from time to time in the shop, and 
working over 100 hours in the week. A considerable number of 
such shops must have been in existence before the strike, and no 
doubt might still be found amongst the small non-union shops in 
Montreal. Hours such as these, of course, would prevail only when 
there was work on hand; we know that one of the shops we have 
mentioned used to close down entirely in slack seasons. 

The evidence of hours worked in country shops in Quebec 
shows a great deal of irregularity, reflecting the seasonal character 
of the industry. One thing is clear, however, and that is that 
these shops will work excessive hours when there is work to be 
done. We have evidence that 176 female employees in a shop in 
Victoriaville worked on an average 55 to 60 hours per week in 
March, 1933; and that 46 women in one shop in St. John’s averaged 
561/2 hours in one week of May, 1933. Table 26 shows the distri¬ 
bution of hours of employees in two shops in Joliette and one in 
Ste. Rose during certain weeks of August to October. The figures 
tell their own tale. A considerable majority of the workers of 
both sexes in the Joliette shops were employed 55 hours and over, 
almost 14 per cent being employed 65 hours and over. The case of 
the family of six, each member of which was working about 72 
hours, has already been cited. 

An interesting point disclosed by Table 26 is that the post¬ 
strike hours in one of these shops were as long as the pre-strike 
hours. In this case the union had placed the shop after the strike 
on a 48 hour week, but had been forced to concede the employer 
15 hours’ overtime for the balance of the season. This is evidence 





u 


of the difficulty the union meets in attempting to enforce proper 
standards in the country shops. 


Shop Conditions 


In the matter of shop conditions, as in wages and hours, the 
difference between the better and the worse shops is very great. 
We visited two well-run establishments in Montreal, where the lay¬ 
out of the machines was carefully planned, the lighting and heat¬ 
ing arrangements were fully satisfactory, the toilets modern and 
clean, and the comfort of the workers was clearly an important 
consideration of the employer. One of these shops had a lunch 
and rest room, but this had been abandoned under pressure of 
competition during the depression, with the result that we saw 
a number of employees during the lunch interval sitting beside 
their machines to eat their scanty meal. Even in these good shops 
it must be remembered that piece-work is general, so that the 
pressure of work upon the employees is severe. The writer was 
struck by the appearance of haste, strain and anxiety on the faces 
of many of the workers working under what are called good con¬ 
ditions. 

The ordinary small contracting shops in Montreal also varied 
considerably in their facilities and conveniences. A number of 
them are located in some of the large buildings — such as the 
Caron Building on Bleury Street, and here the conditions are 
relatively good. Overcrowding was usually the main difficulty. 
Besides these better located shops we saw several in poorer parts 
of the town, where the conditions were definitely bad. One shop 
on St. Lawrence Street was reached by two steep and dirty stair¬ 
cases, leading into a room lighted only by windows in the rear. 
The toilets here were filthy, and entirely boxed off from daylight 
and ventilation. One sink provided drinking facilities. The whole 
surroundings of the workers were drab and sordid. 

Another shop, definitely in the sweat-shop class, was carefully 
inspected by two of our assistants. It belonged to a small coat 
contractor, who worked there with his wife and eleven employees, 
eight male and three female. It was situated in the basement of 
a house, the only sources of ventilation being two doors, which 
were normally closed, a front window and a back window, the latter 
being partly boarded up by two toilets built around it. There was 
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no plan to the lay-out of the machines, each worker being given 
just enough room for his or her operation. Piles of garments and 
scraps littered the floor, making it difficult to pick one’s way across 
the room. The only heat came from a small stove in the centre, 
and artificial light had to be used at all hours. A single sink served 
for washing and drinking purposes. The general impression left 
by the disorganized overcrowding, foul air, absence of sunlight and 
piles of cloth was one of complete and utter disregard for the wel¬ 
fare and comfort of the workers. Driven by the iron law of 
competition, the employer could think of nothing but keeping down 
his costs. 

The fact that struck us most about this shop was that the 
workers, when questioned, had no complaints to make about their 
conditions of labour. They were all Poles, most of whom had never 
worked under any better conditions, and who, going home in the 
evening to rooms for which they were paying from $4.00 to $7.60 
per month, must have found little contrast between their day and 
night quarters. By such shops the pace is set in the relentless 
process of driving down living standards. 

The country shops that we visited were for the most part 
roomier, better ventilated and with more windows and daylight. 
In one the danger of fire seemed very great, since it occupied three 
floors of a wooden building, the only access from floor to floor 
being narrow wooden stairs. No doubt the lower rents in the small 
towns and villages make it easier to provide more tolerable 
quarters. 


Social Conditions 

Everything which has been said above in regard to the social 
effects of the depression on the clothing workers in Ontario applies 
with equal, if not greater, force to the workers in Quebec. We 
found universal agreement as to the great decline in living stand¬ 
ards, except amongst some of the lowest paid immigrant workers 
who apparently had always been accustomed to abject poverty. 
One man, now trying to support a wife and three children on 
wages that in August averaged $15.00 to $18.00 for 52 hours, had 
lost his’ house, a building lot in which he had invested, a 15 year 
endowment policy and about $800 of savings. Another, sole sup¬ 
port of wife and child with wages averaging $9.00 weekly, had 
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used up the whole of the $2500 he had managed to save during the 
boom years. Yet another, trying to maintain his mother and un¬ 
employed father, reported telephone disconnected and radio re¬ 
possessed. These are but samples of general conditions — except 
that we found only a small number of workers who seemed ever 
to have had insurance. Very few even reported bank accounts. 
Living expenses use up their weeks’ pay only too quickly. 

Here and there we would find workers who were still living 
tolerably despite poor wages. In these cases there would usually 
be a family with several wage-earners, living together and pooling 
their resources. Often this meant serious overcrowding in rooms. 

(5) Summary. 

The sad plight of the men’s clothing workers has been revealed 
in the preceding pages. We have seen that unemployment, which 
plagues them even in good years, has fallen upon them with un¬ 
parallelled fury during the depression, so that for the last two or 
three years there has been, perhaps, no more than enough work 
to keep half the Toronto workers steadily employed. Our informa¬ 
tion, while it is not conclusive, suggests that there has been less 
unemployment in Montreal and the Quebec area generally than in 
Toronto, as might be expected by virtue of the low wage 
competition of Quebec manufacturers drawing business away from 
Toronto, where better labour standards have prevailed. 

But if labour standards in Toronto have been better than in 
Montreal and in the Quebec country districts, this is not to say 
that they have been good. On the other hand, we found that in 
union shops wage reductions and short time had cut weekly earn¬ 
ings for most of the men and women to no more than $10.00 to 
$20.00 in August of this year; and that in non-union shops the 
situation was much worse, with some men and women earning as 
little as $6.00 and $7.00 per week for full time, or 15 cents per 
hour or less, and with full-time rates of $10.00 to $15.00 for men 
and $8.00 to $11.00 for women very common. In Montreal we 
found men working for as little as 10 cents per hour, and women 
for eight and nine cents, with weekly earnings that were less than 
$15.00 for the majority of the men and less than $10.00 for most 
of the women covered by our study. In Quebec country shops we 
found women earning as little as four cents per hour, and large 






numbers of them about 10 to 15 cents per hour, or $5.00 to $8.00 
per week; while men were also paid less than 10 cents per hour in 
some cases, with the majority of those covered by our study earn¬ 
ing no more than 20 cents per hour, or about $10.00 per week. 

Preliminary census of industry figures for 1932, supplemented 
by the weekly wage data and the yearly earnings data we have 
been able to obtain, make it possible to hazard the estimate that 
the average annual earnings of the workers employed in the 
industry in 1932 and 1933 can scarcely have exceeded $600 or $700 
for each of these years. We have seen that in two Toronto union 
shops, where wage rates were relatively high, about half of the 
men earned less than $800 in 1932, and all but three women less 
than $600. Most of the men have dependents to support, and 
many women, perhaps most, are also supporting dependents. In 
view of this, what the wage figures mean in terms of living stand¬ 
ards may be imagined when it is recognized that the most modest 
“minimum health and decency” budgets for a man and wife and 
two or three children call for expenditures of at least $1,300 or so 
per annum at present prices, in Toronto and Montreal ; (12) and 
that the Minimum Wage Boards of both Ontario and Quebec state 
that $12.50 per week, or $625 per year is required, at a minimum, 
for independent self-support by a working woman living in these 
cities. The great mass of the clothing workers and their families, 
in both Ontario and Quebec, have never been within reach of these 
modest “minimum” standards of living in these last two or three 
years. Instead, they have been reduced to the most dire poverty; 
and many of them to the necessity of begging for public or private 
relief. 

But with low wages and short time, we have seen, go long 
hours. In Ontario we found some instances of weekly hours as 
high as 60 in non-union shops, although shortage of work made 
long hours uncommon. But in Quebec we found many cases of 
men and women working 55, 60 and 65 hours a week or even more, 
rushing to get work through while there was work to be done. 
Nothing could show more clearly the disorganized state of the 

(12) The Department of Labour, in 1929, presented figures to the Industrial 
and International Relations Committee of the House of Commons to show the 
annual costs of various standards of living for a family of five, as follows: 
“poverty”, $900; “minimum subsistence”, $1,400; “health and decency , $1,775; 
“comfort”, $2,400. In view of reductions in living costs by 20 to 25 per cent, 
comparable figures for 1933 would be, respectively, about $700, $1,100, $1,400 
and $1,900. 
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industry than this — that in a period when there was not nearly 
enough work to keep all the workers employed, yet there were 
some who laboured far beyond any reasonable limit of time. 

Shop conditions, we have seen, were far from good in some 
shops — and in some they were thoroughly bad. In many shops 
there was little or no evidence of concern on the part of the 
employer for the welfare of his workers. Against bad conditions 
the workers were powerless to complain. Terrified by the danger 
of losing their jobs, they dared not ask concessions that might 
lose them favour with “the boss”, whose power to act as petty 
tyrant over them has been vastly increased. 

It is to conditions such as these that the depression and the 
fierce competition of their industry have reduced the clothing 
workers. Conditions we found to be generally better in the union 
than in the non-union shops; and in Ontario than in Quebec. But 
the poorest type of sweat-shop has forced the pace in cutting labour 
standards and all establishments in the industry have been 
affected. In 1898 Mr. W. L. MacKenzie King found that military 
clothing was being made for the government under the most dis¬ 
graceful sweat-shop conditions, by workers who laboured insuffer¬ 
ably long hours for a pittance of a few dollars a week. Many of 
the gross evils that he exposed in his report have re-appeared in 
the industry in 1933. 
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SECTION III 

THE PROTECTION OF LABOUR 

We turn next to examine the instruments which exist for the 
protection of labour in the industry, labour legislation and trade 
unionism. 

In both Ontario and Quebec the clothing workers have certain 
labour laws to protect them. Both provinces have had factory acts 
for many years to regulate factory conditions, and both have mini¬ 
mum wage acts for women. And in the two provinces, as we have 
seen, a great many of the wage-earners are organized in a trade 
union, The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

The adequacy—or the inadequacy—of these protective instru¬ 
ments will appear in the separate accounts of their operation in the 
two provinces of Ontario and Quebec which are given below. 

(1) Labour Legislation in Ontario. 

The Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building Act contains 
a number of important regulations of interest to our study. It 
prohibits the labour in factories of children under the age of 14 
years and prescribes conditions under which those from 14 to 16 
may be employed. It forbids the employment of boys or women 
for more than 10 hours daily or 60 hours weekly, as well as their 
employment after 6.30 o’clock in the evening. However, it is also 
provided that as “the customs or exigencies of the trade require” 
they may work, under permits, as long as 12^ hours per day and 
72 hours per week, provided that they are not employed before 
6.00 o’clock in the morning or after 9.00 o’clock in the evening. 
The Act also forbids overcrowding and dirty conditions in factories. 
It provides further that employers must provide clean toilet and 
other physical amenities such as “a washroom, clean towels, soap, 
and a sufficient supply of wholesome drinking water and proper 
cups for the employees.” Still another provision of the Act of some 
interest for our purposes is that each employer must keep a register 
of all those employed. 

It is unnnecesary to undertake a detailed discussion of all the 
provisions of this comprehensive Act which affect the employment 
and the conditions of work of those in the men’s clothing industry. 
Many of these provisions should be quite satisfactory to those that 
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have the interests of labour at heart. However, there are some 
of them that express only very low standards of employment. One 
of the provisions most open to criticism is that which permits the 
employment qf women and boys for 60 hours per week, or even 
for 121/2 hours per day and 72*4 hours per week, under permits 
which may be granted by the Provincial Department of Labour if 
the “customs or exigencies of the trade require”. One can say no 
more of such regulations than that they are relics of the dark ages 
of industrialism, (1) and that a province which permits legally 
such long hours of work for boys and women has no right to boast 
of its advanced social legislation. It should be noted also that the 
Ontario Factory Act does not limit the working hours of male 
employees at all. 

The enforcement of the factory code is carried on by the Fac¬ 
tory Inspection Branch of the Department of Labour. Inspectors 
of this branch are required to visit all factories in the course of 
each year and to satisfy themselves that there are no evasions of 
the Act. 

The evidence presented in the preceding section shows that 
recently there were violations of the Factory Act in men s clothing 
establishments in Toronto which were not detected by the Factory 
Inspection Branch. A number of the shops have certainly violated 
the provisions of the code relating to hours of work and night 
work for women, and others have failed to comply with the regu¬ 
lations regarding sanitary facilities, washrooms, towels, soap, and 
drinking cups. Conditions of cleanliness in at least one of the 
shops which were visited were such as to make one suspect that it 
was a long way from living up to the general provisions of the 
code relating to crowding of employees and sanitation; and reports 
from workers suggested that there were others which were in a 
similar position. 

The head of the Factory Inspection Branch informed one of 
the writers that his branch had not had much trouble with the 
men’s clothing industry until recently; but that during recent 
months there had been complaints about shops working at night 
and that his inspectors were making particular efforts to detect 
violations of the law on hours of work. The enforcement of these 
regulations is not easy if employers want to evade them, since 

(DThey date from 1884, the year in which the; original Factory Act was 
adopted. 
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there are in the industry a number of small shops which would 
require constant supervision if they were to be kept from violating 
the law, and since a limited number of inspectors must watch many 
other small places in other industries as well. The great need of 
the employees for work makes them very unwilling to complain 
about violations to their employer or to the Department of Labour 
for fear of losing their jobs or not getting enough work. This point 
is illustrated in the 1932 report of the Department of Labour in 
which it is stated that “in one plant of the clothing industry where 
girls and women were found working at night without a permit, 
the inspector had difficulty in compelling them to leave the factory, 
their excuse being that unless they worked overtime they could 
not earn enough to pay their meagre living expenses. They were 
afraid to complain for fear of losing their jobs at a time when 
no other work was available ,, . (2) 

It might be expected that the fear of penalties would prevent 
employers from disobeying the factory code. However, penalties 
for violating many sections of the Act consist only of small fines 
and a hard pressed employer with little sense of social responsi¬ 
bility (such as one finds so frequently in the smaller establishments 
of the clothing industry) is not likely to worry too much about com¬ 
mitting an infringement if he is liable to a fine of only $10.00 to 
$50.00. Moreover, inspectors frequently have difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing evidence sufficient to persuade the courts to grant a conviction 
and there is a natural tendency on their part to select for prosecu¬ 
tion only those cases in which they are pretty well assured of suc¬ 
cess. 

The Ontario Minimum Wage Act, which has been in force since 
1921, forbids employers in many branches of industry, including 
men’s clothing, to pay women workers at rates lower than those 
prescribed by the Minimum Wage Board. The Board’s regulations 
for Toronto call for a rate of at least $12.50 per week for experi¬ 
enced workers; for $10.00 and $11.00 for the first and second half 

(2) A prominent clothing manufacturer, to whom this section was submitted 
for criticism, writes as follows: “You want straight criticism. The excuses 
offered to you are simply ‘bunk”. The same conditions that you and your 
representatives have witnessed have prevailed in these shops not since the 
depression began, but for years prior to the depression. They have been going 
on with a certain type of manufacturer for years. Please do not let the Inspec¬ 
tion Division, which has a reputation for supervising the ‘clean shops and 
avoiding the ‘pestilences’, cause you to ease in respect of definite criticism . 
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year of employment, respectively, for inexperienced workers over 
18 years of age; and for $8.00 for the first six months, $9.00 for 
the second six months, and $10.00 for the third six months of work 
for girls under 18. In the case of piece workers, it is sufficient if 
80 per cent, of those with six months’ experience make earnings 
above the amounts specified for time workers. Somewhat lower 
rates are set for the smaller cities and towns of the province. How¬ 
ever, “learners” in the trade are exempt from the regulations for 
a period of three months. The specified weekly wage is to be paid for 
a full-time week—the normal number of hours weekly for which the 
employees are engaged—and the employer may declare what these 
normal weekly hours are. Part-time work, or overtime, is to be 
paid for at hourly rates no lower than those authorized for the nor¬ 
mal week’s work. 

The Act is administered by a Board of three members, ap¬ 
pointed by the provincial government. The principal administra¬ 
tive officer is the vice-chairman of the Board, who devotes all of his 
time to its service. The inspectors of the Factory Inspection Branch 
are supposed to report any violations that they discover to the 
Board, and are required to assist in the work of enforcement. Re¬ 
cently, since the task of administration has become too difficult to 
be handled almost single-handed by the vice-chairman (the proce¬ 
dure before the depression), two inspectors from the Factory In¬ 
spection Branch have been assigned to minimum wage work, and 
another member of the Board has also been devoting a good deal of 
time to it. 

The evidence on wages and earnings which has been presented 
above shows clearly that during recent months a great many of 
the women in the Toronto branch of the men’s clothing industry 
were not earning $12.50 per week, which the Board declares in its 
annual reports to represent the minimum cost of living of a self- 
supporting working woman in Toronto. This in itself does not 
prove violation of the law, for young girls and inexperienced work¬ 
ers may be paid less for full-time work, and experienced workers 
may also be paid' less in a given week, provided that they receive 
more than the minimum hourly rates. It is really minimum hourly 
rates, rather than minimum weekly earnings, which are prescribed 
by the Board. 

With this point in mind, it will still appear, from a consideration 
of the evidence on the earnings of women workers which has been 






presented above, that a substantial number of them were in receipt 
of wage rates lower than those set by the Board. In one of three 
union shops for which full information was obtained, both from 
workers and from payroll records, it was discovered that two 
women, out of about 20, were being underpaid, while in the other 
two shops our investigation disclosed no violations of the law. We 
were informed by the vice-chairman of the Minimum Wage Board 
that in another union shop we had discovered serious under-pay¬ 
ment of some office employees (who are not members of the union) 
some time ago. In two non-union shops definite and serious viola¬ 
tions were discovered, while partial evidence for four other non¬ 
union shops suggested that they were also guilty of violations. 

According to the information that we were given directly 
by workers, there were infringements of the minimum wage law in 
all five of the non-union shops in Toronto and in the one non-union 
shop outside of Toronto in which our informants were employed. 
Two experienced women from one Toronto non-union shop reported 
weekly earnings of about $10.00 for 44 hours, while the third 
woman from this shop reported a rate of only $6.00 for 44 hours. 
This information was given to the Minimum Wage Board and an 
investigation by the Board disclosed that a number of the women 
employees of this establishment were being paid distinctly less than 
the proper rates. The records of this firm were very poorly kept 
and the hours of work recorded in the firm’s books did not corre¬ 
spond with the statements of employees. Moreover, it was discov¬ 
ered that one of the women workers that was interviewed was not 
recorded as an employee by the firm, although the manager de¬ 
clared to the vice-chairman of the Board and one of the writers 
that all of his employees were listed in his payroll book. Later in¬ 
vestigation by the Board disclosed that six women employees did 
not appear on the firm’s records and that on the day of our visit 
these six women had been hustled out of the shop and hidden in an 
elevator for fear the discrepancy between the records and the 
number of women at work would be discovered. The firm in ques¬ 
tion has since been prosecuted for its serious infringement of the 
law. 

The wages of the women workers in another non-union shop have 
already been mentioned, and Tables 7 and 8 of the Appendix present 
the information obtained from the workers in detail. The em¬ 
ployees informed us that they were employed for a 44 hour week, 
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and on the basis of this statement the great majority of them were 
apparently receiving wage rates far below those prescribed by the 
Minimum Wage Board. However, the firm claimed that the normal 
working week for women was 54 hours, and that if their wages 
were computed on a 54 hour basis there were no violations of the 
Act. But according to the information received from workers, 10 
of the 30 women from this shop who were interviewed were receiv¬ 
ing less than Minimum Wage Board rates, even when calculated 
on a 54 hour basis, and in several cases the under-payments were 
serious. (3> The firm’s records showed that the employees had 
worked 54 hours in only a small number of weeks during 1933. 
Moreover, the firm’s report to the Factory Inspection Branch was 
that its normal working hours for men were 44 hours weekly. 
Clearly, the declaration of 54 hours as the normal work period for 
women was a deliberate subterfuge on the part of the firm to escape 
the provisions of the law under which other firms in the industry, 
all of which were operating officially on a 44 hour basis, had to oper¬ 
ate. The Minimum Wage Board, after careful investigation, de¬ 
cided that the firm’s contention of a normal 54 hour working week 
could not be sustained, and as this is written, is proceeding further 
with investigation preparatory to prosecution or settlement of 
claims of the women workers for arrears of wages. 

In the case of a third non-union shop which was visited by one 
of the writers, there were no serious cases of under-payment, ac¬ 
cording to the badly kept shop records, for while the weekly earn¬ 
ings of the women workers were very low in many instances the 
records showed only part-time work for them. However, accord¬ 
ing to the statements of women from this shop who were inter¬ 
viewed and according to further information from another reliable 
source, the record of hours in this shop was kept in such a manner 
as to understate the length of time which the girls worked. This 
shop was one in which night-work was said to be very common, and 
it was stated that the hours’ record was kept by a stenographer 

(3) The manager of this firm refused to permit us to make a detailed exami¬ 
nation of his books for the purpose of checking on the accuracy of the em¬ 
ployees’ reports. A superficial examination of the books, which was permitted, 
showed that in some cases the reports from workers tallied with the employer's 
records. Since we interviewed separately so many of the employees from this 
shop and since we have no reason to believe they were not telling the truth, 
we think that their reports, taken altogether, probably give a fair picture 
of wage rates in their shop, although it is probable that some of them made 
statements that were not entirely correct. 
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who did not remain in the shop after five or six o’clock and who 
could not, therefore, report the hours of work at night of the 
women employees. Moreover, we were informed that in this shop 
women were listed on the books as beginning to work at 9.30 o’clock 
in the morning, or at other times when work became available for 
them, when they might have come to the shop at 8.00 o’clock all 
ready for work. The Board’s regulations require that periods of 
waiting for work are to be considered as time at work. 

In the case of two other non-union shops in Toronto, under¬ 
payment was indicated by reports from workers, but when we 
visited these establishments we found it quite impossible to obtain 
any accurate information on hours of work from the shop records 
—nor could the managers give us a clear idea of the length of time 
their workers spent on the job. 

Serious under-payment of women workers was also indicated 
by reports of the women workers of the non-union shops in Corn¬ 
wall who were interviewed. Several stated that they were receiv¬ 
ing no more than $6.00 or $7.00 per week for 49 hours of work. 

This evidence is certainly sufficient to show that there has 
been serious and extensive violation of the minimum wage law in 
the non-union shops of the men’s clothing industry. It is probable, 
also, that there have been some evasions in union shops, particu¬ 
larly in the case of employees who are not union members, but we 
do not think that these have been very numerous. Our evidence, 
on the whole, bears out the contentions of union officials and union 
shop manufacturers, who informed us at the beginning of our in¬ 
vestigation that there were “wholesale violations” in the non-union 
section of the industry. This does not mean that the industry as 
a whole has been disobeying the law, for much the greater part of 
it in Toronto and Hamilton is under union control, so that we think 
the great majority of the women employees have been paid at or 
above Minimum Wage Board rates. But evasion of the law by the 
minority of non-union employers is very serious for the whole in¬ 
dustry, because of the competitive advantage they are enabled, by 
this means, to obtain over those employers who do observe its pro¬ 
visions. 

The members of the Minimum Wage Board admit that there 
have been violations in the industry, although we do not feel that 
they recognized how extensive they were, prior to our investiga¬ 
tion. Speaking of the whole field of industry covered by the Act, 
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the chairman of the Board informed us that he was convinced 80 
per cent, of the employers were observing the law. <4) If this is 
approximately correct, enforcement cannot be considered at all ade¬ 
quate, in view of the competitive pressure which the large minority 
of under-cutting employers must exercise constantly to depress 
wage standards. 

The problem of enforcement at such a time as the present is 
not an easy one. Prior to the depression it was not so hard, for at 
that time the competition situation was such as to guarantee that 
employers would have to pay in most cases rates of wages higher 
than those prescribed by the Board. <5) But with the tremendous 
falling off in business since 1929 and with the heavy unemploy¬ 
ment or partial unemployment of workers, a situation has developed 
where many women are willing to work for lower than the rates 
set by the Board—which have not been reduced during the depres¬ 
sion. Employers who are not under union control and who are 
very hard pressed to make any profits at all are naturally tempted 
under these circumstances to evade the law if they can. The detec¬ 
tion of such violations is not an easy task, for several reasons. For 
one thing, employees are so afraid of losing their jobs that they 
will not make complaints to the Board or to anyone who might act 
in their behalf. Another factor is that in the clothing industry 
there is a fair number of small shops to be watched. A third diffi¬ 
culty is that employers’ records are likely to be unreliable, either 
because of the careless record-keeping which is common in the 
small establishments or because of deliberate falsification, such as 
we discovered in at least two Toronto shops, so that the over-bui- 
dened officers of the Board may be deceived by records which, on 
hasty examination, appear to disclose no violations. Still another 
difficulty, we are informed, is that many magistrates adopt a lenient 


( i ) Evidently the Board was more confident a year ago that there were few 
violations, for in the annual report for 1932 it is stated: ‘We are satisfied 
that with few exceptions our Regulations are being obeyed throughout the 
Province, and we are gratified to know that the Board has been successful 
in maintaining its rates thus protecting the working women of Ontario.” 

(6) With reference to this section, a manufacturer whom we have quoted 
before, writes: “The minimum wage law has been broken in Ontario not merely 
within the last six, eight or twelve months. The chiseller is not a product of 
just a short time; he has been here right along and he could not sell his 
products at the prices he has been selling them at unless he was taking it 
out of somebody. . . . What you have found has been going on for years 

and years.” 
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attitude towards offenders under the Act and that it is hard to get 
convictions from them. 

No doubt the Board has been doing its best to enforce the 
Act. It has been prompt to investigate any apparent violations 
which we were able to call to its attention and has co-operated with 
us in providing information. Only at one point did we fail to obtain 
co-operation,—when the Board refused, on the advice of the Min¬ 
ister of Labour, a request for detailed statistics for the men’s 
clothing industry based on employers’ returns during 1933, such 
as we were given by the Minimum Wage Board of Quebec. The 
vice-chairman, who does most of its active field work, has been 
working exceedingly long hours of late, and the Board itself has 
held night meetings very frequently to pass upon cases referred to 
it. In 1933 the Board has collected much larger amounts of arrears 
of wages for workers under their jurisdiction than ever before 
and it has also prosecuted many more firms for violating the Act. 

But when this has been said the fact remains that the Board, 
with its present staff, appears to be quite inadequate to meet the 
tremendous task of enforcement which the depression has brought. 
There is really only one experienced and capable official, the vice- 
chairman, devoting full time to the work of enforcement, and it is 
altogether too much to expect that he can possibly supervise pro¬ 
perly all of the several thousand employers of women throughout 
the province who come under the Act. Under the circumstances 
the tendency of the Board naturally is to give its attention to what 
appear to be the more serious problems and to leave others alone. 
Clearly there should be a number of trained and capable inspectors 
in the service of the Board, including one or more with accounting 
experience who would be expert in detecting falsification of rec¬ 
ords. We are informed that the government has been unwilling 
to add properly qualified inspectors to the staff, although it has 
offered untrained assistants. But anyone—even a civil servant 
with experience in another department—is not good enough for 
work of this kind. It is technical, difficult, and responsible, and 
its proper performance requires special qualities. And if the 
government will not provide inspectors of the proper quality, it is 
not supporting the Board adequately at all. 

Certain of the methods of the Board might also be improved, 
as a means of simplifying the task of enforcement. For one thing, 
strong efforts should be made to require more accurate reports 
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from employers. The Board should also declare 44 hours per week 
as the normal working week for the men’s clothing industry, as it 
is empowered by law to do, to prevent attempts to evade the spirit 
and the intent of the law, such as we saw had been made by at 
least one shop in Toronto. For some reason, it has not exercised 
this power in connection with the men’s clothing industry, although 
it haS done so for many others. Moreover, some of the penalties 
under the Act seem absurdly low to guarantee its observance, and 
they might very well be increased. 

The fact that there have been extensive violations in the non¬ 
union section of the industry, without much in the union section, 
suggests that the union has been a more important instrument to 
protect the wage standards of women workers than the Minimum 
Wage Board. In view of the real difficulties of enforcement, it 
seems fairly clear that if it had not been for union control evasions 
of the law would have been even more common than we discovered. 
A strong trade union in the industry, it appears, is a major guar- 
antee that protective labour legislation will be properly enforced. 

One further point of real importance comes out of our study 
of the minimum wage situation in Ontario. This is that in the 
non-union shops in which we found many women were being under¬ 
paid the wages of men were also exceedingly low. In the case of 
one shop for which comparable information was obtained, it ap¬ 
pears that the men in the shop were being paid almost as little 
as the women. It seems reasonable to conclude, from this and from 
other evidence, that although there were a good many violations 
of the Minimum Wage Act on the part of non-union shops, never¬ 
theless it did operate to hold up the wages of women to a consider¬ 
able extent; whereas in the absence of legislation of the kind for 
men their wage rates were completely at the mercy of competitive 
forces, and these were forced down to exceedingly low levels. This 
suggests very definitely that there is a real need for extension 
of this legislation to men. 

(2) Labour Legislation in Quebec. 

The men’s clothing workers come under the protection of the 
various Quebec statutes relating to factory supervision, workmen’s 
compensation, regulation of hours of employment and minimum 
wages. There is a considerable body of legislation here, as in 








Ontario, designed to safeguard the moral and physical well-being 
of the employees. 


Minimum Wage Regulation 


In Quebec the wages of men and boys under 18 (a boy may 
be employed at 14) are not regulated at all by law. Women’s wages 
in factories <6) are now regulated under a Women’s Minimum Wage 
Board which was set up in 1926. The Board consists of four 
Commissioners, appointed by the Lieut.-Governor-in-Council and 
holding office at pleasure; two represent the employers and two 
the female employees, but no woman is a member. They are as¬ 
sisted by a staff of seven inspectors. The Commissioners are pri¬ 
vate citizens devoting only part time to their duties on the Board; 
the inspectors are wholly employed in the work of enforcing the 
Act. 

The Orders establishing minimum wages in the women’s, 
men’s and boys’ clothing trades first came into effect on July 1, 
1930. These provide that in the City and Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 10 miles the minimum weekly rates for women 
shall be $12.50 for workers after 24 months’ experience, and that 
apprentices shall begin at $7.00, rising to $8.00 after six months, 
$9.50 after twelve months and $11.00 after eighteen months at the 
trade. These rates are based on a 44 hour week. In other parts of 
the province, cities whose population is 15,000 or over, the equiva¬ 
lent rates are $10.00 for experienced workers, and $6.00, $7.00, 
$8.00 and $9.00 respectively for apprentices, based on a 50 hour 
week; while in municipalities of less than 15,000 population the 
latter rates are paid for a 55 hour week. No increase in the rates 
is provided for overtime. These orders apply to all workshops 
save domestic shops in which none but members of the family are 
employed. 

It may not be superfluous to point out that the fixing of a 
minimum weekly wage does not mean that every employed woman 
must receive at least that amount per week. The wage is a basic 
rate for so many hours; if fewer hours are worked, an amount less 
than the minimum may be paid. In a seasonal trade such as the 
clothing industry, it normally happens that women and girls are 


(6)In 1933 the law was amended so as to include 
ments, but so far no order has been issued for any save 


commercial establish- 
industrial workers. 
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employed short time during the slack season, and that they receive 
weekly earnings proportionately lower than full time wage rates. 
This of course involves no violation of the Act. An experienced 
woman worker in Sherbrooke, for instance, working 35 hours per 
week, would only be entitled to receive $7.00, while the beginner 
in Joliette or Victoriaville would be entitled to about $3.85, her 
rate being 11 cents per hour. 

The question of the adequacy of the present minimum rates 
for women is not one which we propose to discuss. Clearly they 
can scarcely be called high.< 7 > What is more important from the 
immediate point of view is that the Act is by no means succeeding 
in its purpose. We found an almost universal opinion amongst 
people with whom we spoke, both employers and labourers, that 
the minimum wage laws were of very little use in maintaining 
women’s wages. These opinions would be worth little without fur¬ 
ther proof but the evidence we have collected from various sources 
as to wages actually paid in a number of shops demonstrates be¬ 
yond doubt that there are large numbers of women in the province, 
both skilled and unskilled, who are being employed in the men s 
and boys’ clothing industry at wages below—often far below— 
what the law requires. Incidentally it may be noted that there is 
no reason to suppose that other divisions of the garment industry 
are any better paid. There is a problem here that must be recog¬ 
nized and faced if any improvement in working conditions is to be 
achieved. 

In our opinion the failure to protect women’s wages is in part 
due to loopholes in the existing law, in part to inadequate enforce¬ 
ment. These two aspects of the question may be discussed sepa¬ 
rately. Needless to say, in this enquiry we are not seeking to 
attribute blame to any individuals, but merely to collect the data 
on which proper conclusions may be formed as to the effectiveness 
of the present legislation. 

One principal weakness in the Quebec Minimum Wage Act is 
the fact that since women’s wages alone are regulated, an attempt 
to enforce it too strictly simply has the effect of displacing women 
in the industry by men and boys at cheaper rates. Thus the law 
designed to protect women’s earnings becomes the occasion of their 

(7) The experienced worker in any shop outside the Montreal district is 
guaranteed no more than 18 to 20 cents per hour, and in Montreal the rate is 
28.4 cents per hour. Apprentices may start at 11 to 13 cents. 
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losing their jobs. The Report of the Board for 1932 refers to this 
practice in language that may be quoted: 

“For some time the Commission has had to face a fresh 
difficulty which tends to spread: the replacing of apprentice 
men and women by young boys leaving school, whose ages 
vary from 14 to 18, to do work requiring little experience. As 
the Minimum Wage Act applied only to females, these young 
boys are hired at ridiculous prices. We found instances where 
they were paid as low as one dollar a week, although the aver¬ 
age is from three to five dollars. They work for six months or 
a year and when they apply for an increase in wages, are im¬ 
mediately discharged and replaced by others who go through 
the same experience later. If, indeed, these boys had an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn a trade, by sacrificing a few months at low 
wages, it would only be half bad; but this is of rare occurrence; 
they are kept doing the same thing which will never allow 
them to earn a sufficient wage to live and their future is ruined, 
for, when older, all they will be fit for is to do day labour in¬ 
stead of being expert workmen.” 

The Board goes on to recommend that the law be changed so 
as to provide that no workman or apprentice shall receive a lower 
wage than the minima fixed for women employed in the same indus¬ 
try, This would bring Quebec into line with Alberta and Manitoba 
in this respect. 

Other parts of the law in Quebec provide further loopholes for 
employers. Under the Orders of the Board it is sufficient if at least 
80 per cent, of workers on piece work of more than six months’ 
experience receive wages conformable to the Order. Thus 20 per 
cent, of the women employed may be lawfully kept at the appren¬ 
tice rate regardless of their experience. This permits of a propor¬ 
tionate lowering of wage standards. Moreover, the Act forbids 
employers to have more than 50 per cent, of their women employees 
in the class of apprentices, but this is said not to apply to “tempo¬ 
rary employees whose term of employment does not exceed one 
month”. By hiring girls for short periods any number of appren¬ 
tices may thus be employed. Again, the Act requires employees 
to be paid if they are kept waiting on thq premises: the effect of 
the enforcement of this is said to be that the piece-work employees 
(and piece-work has become general in the industry since 1930, 
when the Orders came into force) are told to leave the premises 
if they have nothing to do. This works to the disadvantage of the 
girls, who are required to report back from time to time in case 
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they are needed. Frequently the girls will ask to be allowed to re¬ 
main on the premises without pay, in order to avoid the journey 

The use of permits presents another problem. The Act au¬ 
thorizes the Board to vary or suspend any of its regulations on 
behalf of aged or handicapped workers, and by Sec. 8 of the Orders 
it even claims this power in any case of “exceptional conditions . 
The temptation on the part of employers to see their conditions 
as “exceptional” and to press for permits favourable to themselves 
is obvious, and the difficulties that face the administrator who tries 
to enforce the regulations strictly yet fairly are easy to imagine. 
For instance, a new factory starts in a small town; there are no 
skilled workers available, since none of the inhabitants have done 
that kind of work before. The employer contends he cannot ob¬ 
serve the rule that 50 per cent, of his workwomen must be experi¬ 
enced. In such a case we understand a permit will be issued— 
temporary, it is true, but even if only for six months, it is long 
enough to enable that manufacturer to undercut his established 
competitors who have to pay full minimum rates. So the stand¬ 
ards of labour are undermined, and the attempt on the part of the 
Board to raise these new firms gradually up to the proper level does 
not prevent the competitive process from continuing unabated. 

Again, a new firm is found paying wages below the minimum, 
and the employer complains that he will be obliged to close if the 
law is enforced against him, thus throwing a number of workers 
on relief. Here the practice sometimes is to allow a temporary 
exemption in order to give the employer time to adjust his business 
to higher labour costs. Yet every such permit reduces the average 
standard and makes so much more difficult the general enforce¬ 
ment of the Act. The increasing use of special permits is shown 
by the Reports of the Board: 94 were issued in 1931, 367 in 1932, 
and 1067 were in force on July 1, 1933. On the latter figure, 237 
were exemptions for whole establishments from some part of the 
Order 156 were for handicapped workers, and 634 were for ap¬ 
prentices doing minor operations (mostly under the provisional 
Order No. 14 covering the food industry). The exemptions for 
whole establishments are particularly serious, since these low 
cost firms set the pace in price-cutting. To leave this wide and 
arbitrary discretionary power in the hands of a Board whose mem¬ 
bers are not necessarily acquainted with the industry they are 
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controlling 1 places a heavy burden of responsibility on them and, if 
not most carefully controlled, tends to the progressive lowering of 
wage levels. 

A question of law of some importance is suggested to us by 
the present use of permits under the Act. The Act in Sec. 9 author¬ 
izes the use of permits only in favour of girls and women whose 
physical condition does not allow their doing the work of the ordi¬ 
nary employee. Under Secs. 6, 7 and 8 the Board may set a mini¬ 
mum rate for a single establishment or an industry, and may amend 
the same, but only after calling a conference representing employ¬ 
ers, workers and disinterested persons. There is no power given 
the Board by the Act to exempt particular firms or factories from 
the application of Orders adopted by such a conference. It would 
seem to require a new conference to undo or change what once has 
been adopted. Yet the present practice is for the Board itself to 
grant permits of exemption to whole establishments. In our opin¬ 
ion such procedure is irregular under the Act. The power to dis¬ 
pense with the law should certainly be more rigidly controlled than 
at present if uniform wage scales are desired, and if the danger of 
political pressure and favouritism is to be reduced. 

A further defect in the Act is that under its provisions the 
Board can only take suit to impose fines and penalties against 
violators of the law; it has no power to sue in the name of the 
employee for back wages unpaid. The employee alone can collect 
this debt. Not only will few employees face the risks and expense 
of hiring a lawyer and proceeding to a lawsuit, but they are nat¬ 
urally afraid of being fired by their employer if they create this 
trouble for him. We were told that 90 per cent, of the girls who 
lay complaints have already lost their jobs with the firm complained 
of. The proper course would appear to be (without taking away 
the employees’ right to sue) to allow the court to order payment 
of back wages in every case where the Board has shown that 
there has been a violation of the Act. This is the practice in On¬ 
tario. 

Thus far we have discussed the weaknesses in the law itself. 
The problems of administration and enforcement must now be con¬ 
sidered. In this connection the most striking fact is the difference 
between the number of firms reporting to the Board under the 
Orders governing the clothing industry and the number of firms 
which exist. In 1933 (up to June) only 145 firms reported under 
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Order No. 8 from the Island and City of Montreal and within a 
r,f ton milos Our estimate of the number of firms actua y 
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women’s clothing to which Order 8 applies would bring this latter 
figure a long way above the number reporting to the Minimum 
Wage Board. An Act that is enforced only partly is of little use 
to protect workers even in those factories to which it applies, 
since the competition of the firms escaping regulation will sooner 
or later force the other establishments to reduce their payrolls or 
go out of business. 

Apart from this discrepancy between the number of firms re¬ 
porting and the number operating, the statistics we have collected 
from a number of establishments show that the Minimum Wage 
Act is being violated on a fairly. extensive scale. Of 31 establish¬ 
ments in Quebec for which we have evidence of one sort or another, 
no less than 24 were employing women at rates below the minimum 
scales and in apparent violation of the Act. In 11 shops over 9o 
per cent, of the women were receiving wages below the standard. ■ ' 
We have no evidence to suggest that these firms were exempt in 
any way from observance of the law. 

This incomplete enforcement of the Act is due to a numbei 
of causes. Understaffing is one. The present staff of inspectors 
(five in Montreal and two in Quebec) seems quite inadequate to 
look after the enforcement of 23 enactments covering 924 indus¬ 
trial establishments. The finding of unreporting firms is itself a 
difficult problem; we understand the practice at present is for the 
inspectors to visit the municipal offices, inquiring from them the 
names of all establishments operating within their territory and 
thus gradually discovering what factories exist. There is also 
some co-operation between the minimum wage officials and the 
inspectors appointed under the Industrial Establishments Act to 

<8)The Report of the Minister of Labour for 1932 says, “In spite of the de¬ 
pression, the enactments have been respected”. 
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supervise the enforcement of sanitary and health regulations. But 
even with the assistance of other governmental departments the 
Minimum Wage Board seems at present hardly staffed to meet the 
demands made upon it. 

Other factors make for difficulties in enforcement. We under¬ 
stand that the practice is for each employer to report one week’s 
wages for a specified month in the year, which report is checked by 
an inspector. The selection of the week reported, however, rests 
with the employer, who naturally chooses a week which will make 
the best showing. The reports thus tend to exaggerate the degree 
of observance, and to give a wrong impression of the average earn¬ 
ings of the employee. This is particularly true where the month 
selected happens to be in the busy season, which we understand is 
usually the case in the garment industry. Again, the work of 
verification is complicated by the fact that some employers, in the 
words of the 1932 Report, “keep no book of working hours for 
women working by piece; others, however extraordinary it may 
seem, do not even know the names of their employees, satisfied to 
call them by any Christian name, or a nickname or a reference num¬ 
ber corresponding to that on the time clock.” A more serious prob¬ 
lem is the falsification of reports by employers. We have no first 
hand evidence of this, but the practice is referred to in the 1932 
Report, and from many sources we heard stories of deliberate 
evasion. 

Evasion takes various forms. Sometimes several girls will be 
given the same name by the employer, so that the pay envelope 
for the proper amount for one worker will be divided amongst sev¬ 
eral. Sometimes girls will have their names changed whenever 
their aditional experience entitles them to an increase; they will 
thus always be re-starting as beginners under new names. Again, 
girls will be paid the full minimum wage, but the continuation of 
their employment will be made to depend upon their turning back 
some proportion of it each week. We were told that some employ¬ 
ers compelled their girls to check out on the time clock and yet to 
continue working, either in the factory or at their own homes. 
These practices are unscrupulous, it is true, but in a disorganized 
industry, with each manufacturer fighting to save himself from 
destruction and tP meet the competition of his keenest rivals, the 
temptations to resort to such evasions in order to continue in the 
economic struggle for existence are greater than some characters 
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can stand. It is unfortunately true that some men will scrap their 
morals before they will scrap their business. In a better organized 
industry many temptations to law-breaking would be removed. 

It should be pointed out in conclusion that the Quebec method 
of enforcing minimum wages belongs to the category of what is 
known as the General Board system, in which minimum rates in 
a number of industries are fixed by the same body, as distinct from 
the Trade Board system, in which a separate board is set up in each 
trade composed of members representing employers and workers 
in the trade, who know from practical experience conditions in the 
trade concerned. This is the method in force in Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, the Argen¬ 
tine Republic and some of the Australian states. The General 
Board system has been applied mainly in Canada and the United 
States. 


Regulation of Hours of Labour 

The history of the control of hours of labour in Quebec dates 
back to 1885, when the first Factories Act was passed. This set 
the minimum age of factory employment for boys at 12 years, and 
for girls at 14 years. It provided that no boy under 14 years and 
nqjgirl or woman could be employed more than ten hours in a day 
or* 60 hours in a week, except in case of stoppage or breakdown in 
the factory when permission might be granted to work these em¬ 
ployees 12 hours a day and 72 per week. One hour must be granted 
at midday for a meal, but this did not count in the limitation of 
hours, so that 11 hours per day might actually be spent in the fac¬ 
tory. No attempt was made to control the hours of boys over 14 
or of men, and these limitations only applied to certain industrial 
establishments, not to shops or domestic service. 

This early statute has been described in order to show how 
little change has occurred in Quebec in the past half century. The 
organization, the technique and the productive capacity of industry 
have enormously changed since 1885, and yet the wage-earner has 
been provided with a very slight amount of additional leisure by 
law. In 1890 it was provided that the day of 10 hours should not 
begin before 6.00 a.m. nor end after 9.00 p.m., and in 1909 the boys 
from 14 to 18 were included in the protected class. For 45 years no 
alteration whatever was made in the length of the working week 
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for women and children. Then in 1930 the weekly hours were 
brought down to 55; but the 10 hour day remained. This is the 
present law affecting the garment industry. <9) It is still far re¬ 
moved from the principle of the 8 hour day and the 48 hour week 
to which the nations of the world pledged allegiance at the Wash¬ 
ington Labour Conference of 1919. Moreover, permits for the 12 
hour day and 72 hour week may still be granted in case of break¬ 
down or stoppage of work for any cause whatsoever. And whereas 
originally the employer was obliged in every case to grant one hour 
for the midday meal, since 1889 it has only been necessary for him 
to do this “if the inspector so require”. 

The minimum age for employment has changed equally little. 
In 1903 the legal age for hiring boys was raised from 12 to 13, and 
in 1907 from 13 to 14, where it now remains. Girls can still be 
employed at 14. For unwholesome and dangerous establishments 
the ages are 16 and 18 respectively. Between the ages of 14 to 16 
no boys or girls may be employed whq cannot read and write flu¬ 
ently, unless they possess a certificate of attendance at night 
school.' 9 10 > In 1909 the age of boys whose hours are controlled was 
raised to 18, so that the present category of workers whose hours 
are protected consists of women, girls, and boys from 14 to 18 in 
certain establishments. The hours of men are still unregulated by 
law.' 11 > 

We have not made an exhaustive investigation into the opera¬ 
tion of these laws, but enough evidence has been accumulated in 
our survey to satisfy us that they are being violated on a fairly 
extensive scale. Some instances of violation have already been 
given in the section of hours of work in Quebec. We would refer 
again to Table 26 which shows actual hours worked in two shops 
in Joliette and one in Ste. Rose. During four weeks in August, Sep¬ 
tember and October, 104 women and girls out of 152 employed 
worked 55 hours and over. Sixteen of these worked 65 hours and 


(9) in 1933 an Act was passed permitting the Lieut.-Governor in Council to 
limit hours of workmen employed in manual labour to as little as 6 per day 
or 33 per week, but this was not to apply to any industry subject to inter¬ 
national or interprovincial competition. (See 23, Geo. V, cap. 40.) The latter 
restriction, inserted at the instance of Montreal employers, deprives the Act 
of any general utility. 

(10) It should be noted that this night school work may come after 10 hours 
in the factory! 

(IDExcept as dealt with under the 1933 Act referred to above in footnote 9. 
So far the construction industry alone has been regulated for men. 




over. In an inside contract shop in Montreal, of 11 women em¬ 
ployed, 4 worked 55 hours and over. We pointed out in the pre¬ 
vious section the case of the shop in St. John s, where foi 42 eroa e 
workers, the average number of hours worked in one week in May, 
1933, was 561/2, and the shop in Victoriaville, where amongst 176 
female workers the average for the group was 55 to 60 hours. 
We have heard of instances where the employer, if the work was 
not completed in the 10 hours, would order the girls to take it 
home with them. With certain operations on garments this is quite 
feasible; the effect is to reduce wage standards and increase the 
pressure of unfair competition. 

As mentioned above, there is the same power under the Quebec 
Industrial Establishments Act to dispense with the observation 
of the hours regulations as there is under the Minimum Wage Ac 
to dispense with the wage regulations. It might be thought that 
with no regulation at all of the hours of men it would be possible 
for employers to observe the 55 hour week for women and children 
It seems, however, that requests for permits to work additional 
hours are frequently made, and the number actually granted by 
the inspectors is on the increase. The Report of the Quebec Minis¬ 
ter of Labour for 1932 refers to this problem in these terms: 

“It is seen by their reports that the inspectors are aston¬ 
ished that nearly everywhere industries subject to the 55 
hours enactment, ask permission for overtime work. In the 
hard times, when so many are idle, this seems an abuse. In 
the districts of Montreal and the Eastern Townships, 103 
permits were granted; a considerable number were refused. 
In each instance, the inspectors investigate and try to have 
the industry make a better distribution of work. Orders are 
badly distributed by the trade, which in its turn is the victim 
of the requirements of consumers. In any event, no overtime 
nermit was given without serious investigation, according to 
the provisions of section 17 of chapter 182, R.S.Q. 1925. 


Under the Act referred to, the inspector has complete discretion to 
permit a 12 hour day or a 72 hour week for a period of not more 
than six weeks, “in order to make up lost time or to satisfy the 
exigencies of trade”, in case of accident to the machinery or “when 
any stoppage occurs from any cause whatsoever”. 

We understand that the enforcement of the hours regulations 
is rendered difficult by the fact that the inspectors start work at 
9 00 a.m. and go off duty at 6.00 p.m., whereas the 10 hour day 













may begin at 6.00 a.m., and does not have to end till 9.00 p.m. 
Thus at the moment when the law would be broken there would be 
no inspectors regularly on duty to enforce it. The Chief Inspector 
in Montreal told us that he is frequently obliged to do additional 
work himself in the evenings, and has to request his assistants to 
help him. The whole question of the adequacy and efficiency of 
the inspecting staff cannot be over-emphasized. There were 7,410 
industrial establishments listed as existing in Quebec in 1930. The 
number of inspections of industrial establishments made by the 
Chief Inspector, his assistant, twelve inspectors and three inspect¬ 
resses in 1932 was 2,195 < 12 >. At this rate each establishment 
would be visited about once in three years! 

(3) Trade Unionism. 

Since the war years the majority of the workers have been 
members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, one 
of the strongest trade unions on the American continent. The 
Amalgamated, an international union with headquarters in the 
United States, was formed in 1914 as a result of a secession from 
an older union, the United Clothing Workers, and shortly estab¬ 
lished itself as the dominant labour organization in the American 
industry. By the end of the war it had enrolled as members the 
great majority of the men’s clothing workers in the United States, 
and since that time it has succeeded in maintaining effective 
organization throughout the industry, even during a period of 
business prosperity that saw the downfall of many trade unions. 
In Canada it has had the same relative success as in the United 
States; for its growth was phenomenal during the war years, so 
that membership rose to 7,000 by 1916. The gains of these years 
were retained or bettered after the war, the membership for 1923 
being reported as 7,715. Membership fell off in 1925 and 1926, but 
rose again to 7,000 in 1929 and 1930, and then fell off to 5,000 in 
1931. < 13 > 

Union influence in the clothing industry has always been 
greater in Ontario than in Quebec. Since the rise of the Amal¬ 
gamated during the War the majority of the clothing workers in 
Toronto and Hamilton have worked under collective agreements 

(12) Report of the Minister of Labour for 1932. 

(13) Figures from the Dominion Department of Labour Annual Reports on 
Labour Organization in Canada. 
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with the employers. However, the Amalgamated was never suc¬ 
cessful in capturing all shops. Always, there were some that held 
out against union control and always there were new ones entering 
the industry which would not employ union workers. Thus the 
officials of the union have had to keep on incessantly with organiza¬ 
tion work and have had to carry on many strikes to bring non¬ 
union shops into line. The depression has naturally accentuated 
the problem of organization, for in a period when there is a general 
surplus of labour there are many workers willing to accept less 
than union rates for the sake of getting a job. Thus although the 
Amalgamated is still very strong in Toronto, since it controls some 
85 or 90 per cent of the industry, it has had to give a good deal of 
attention to militant activities during the last year or so. As this 
report is written one of the most important strikes for some time 
is in progress against a low wage shop, employing immigrant 
workers, which has held out against the union for many years. 

The need for this constant union vigilance arises from the fact 
that non-union shops have lower labour standards as a rule and 
that this gives them an advantage in labour costs which enables 
them to underbid union manufacturers — who in turn complain 
that they cannot stand such competition and that labour standards 
must be decreased. Competition of this kind from outside Toronto 
affects the Toronto union manufacturers as well as competition 
from the non-union shops in Toronto. The wage reductions con¬ 
ceded by the Toronto branch of the union during the last three 
years have been made necessary mainly by the pressure from the 
non-union section of the industry. Union officials state that they 
have also been forced to make many other concessions to the manu¬ 
facturers and that in consequence their capacity to protect their 
members has been very seriously impaired. 

The problem of the union in maintaining control in Toronto 
has been accentuated in recent years, to some extent, by factional 
differences inside the organization. “Left-wing” elements have 
opposed official policies; and at times have had minor success. 
Some two years ago there was a secession of a number of workers 
in one shop who formed themselves into a new union, but the 
Amalgamated defeated the seceders and regained control of the 
shop which had been temporarily lost. While “left-wing” opposi¬ 
tion has never gained great strength in Toronto, it has neverthe¬ 
less caused union officials a good deal of worry, has diverted their 
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energies from organization work to the clearing up of factional 
problems and has therefore weakened the organization. If opposi¬ 
tion of the kind were to grow very much it would lead to the 
disruption of the union and there would certainly follow upon this 
serious reduction in labour standards. 

We have already seen that labour conditions in Toronto are 
distinctly better in the union than in the non-union shops. It is 
clear that the union, in spite of the difficulties which it has had to 
face, has nevertheless been of great assistance to the workers in 
protecting their position. Among other things, it has helped to 
hold up women’s wages above the Minimum Wage Board scale; 
it has provided relief for many of its unemployed members; and 
it has given its members a sense of freedom which has enabled 
them to remain much more independent in their attitude than 
those who work for the non-union shops. 

The terms of the present agreement between the Associated 
Clothing Manufacturers of Toronto and the Amalgamated express 
the aspirations of the union to protect the workers and serve also 
to suggest how the union has been and can be a stabilizing force in 
the industry. The agreement provides, among other things, that 
employers shall give preference in employment to union members, 
that strikes and lockouts shall be avoided, disputes to be referred 
instead to arbitration; that the 44 hour week shall prevail as a 
general rule and that overtime shall be dispensed with as far as 
possible, time and one half rates to be paid when overtime is 
necessary; that employees shall be entitled to representation by 
union officials in the presentation of grievances; and that the union 
undertakes to organize and conduct an efficient employment office. 

The policy of the union towards production is also indicated in 
this agreement. It is stated that “it is not the intention that this 
agreement shall in any way restrict output or impede processes of 
manufacture or management, but shall encourage maximum pro¬ 
duction and minimum cost and fair and equitable treatment to any 
individual concerned in it”. Various sections of the agreement con¬ 
tain provisions regarding production standards and other matters 
that affect productivity. In Toronto, as elsewhere, the Amal¬ 
gamated is committed to a policy of co-operation with employers 
to advance industrial efficiency, so long as the interests of the 
workers are adequately protected. 
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In the Montreal branch of the industry the Amalgamated has 
been an important factor since a great strike, from December of 
1916 to March of 1917, in which some 2,500 clothing workers par¬ 
ticipated. But it has never enjoyed there the same relative 
strength and stability as in Toronto. Its history has been marked 
by a constant struggle to hold control over a sufficient number of 
shops to be really effective to protect labour standards, and, during 
the period 1930-33, to retain the allegiance of its former members. 

The unceasing struggle against open shop employers is indi¬ 
cated by the number of strikes which the union has led in 
Montreal. There were at least four general walkouts during the 
six years 1922-28, and still another in September of this year. 
But in between these general engagements there were a great many 
minor battles — some 27, for instance, in the four years 1920-24. 
These strikes were mainly against small shops which refused to 
accept general wage agreements or which broke away from agree¬ 
ments once they had been made. The strikes were usually called 
at the beginning of the busy season, when the employer most 
needed labour. And although many were successful, there always 
remained employers who managed to operate outside of union 
control, on labour standards that undercut the firms that lived up 
to their agreements. Thus the Amalgamated never succeeded in 
getting anything approaching complete control of the Montreal 
market — and its power was alternately waxing and waning, going 
up with the successful termination of a big strike, then declining 
as one employer after another managed to slip out from under 
control. In the country towns outside Montreal, which by 1925 
were providing troublesome competition to the city manufacturers, 
the union met with but little success in its organization efforts. 

The organization problem in Montreal and Quebec has always 
been very difficult, distinctly more so than in Toronto and Ontario. 
For one thing a much larger number of the workers are employed 
in contract shops (some 2,000 out of 4,000 in Montreal, according 
to the information given us by the union and by manufacturers) 
and these are generally small, unstable, and much concerned with 
keeping labour costs low, as we have seen. Thus the intensity of 
competition, particularly in the item of labour costs, has been 
greater in Montreal than in Toronto. Competition from the non¬ 
union country shops has been another factor of great importance 
to stiffen the fight of Montreal employers against union standards. 
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Moreover, the clothing workers of Quebec are an extraordinarily 
difficult group to organize in the one body because of their racial 
and religious differences. There are Jews, Anglo-Saxons, Poles, 
Italians, French-Canadians and others in the group, who could 
scarcely be expected to work harmoniously and effectively together 
in any sort of organization. When it is recognized further that at 
least half of them or more are women and girls, who are notor¬ 
iously hard to organize under any conditions, one marvels at the 
success the union has actually had. 

Factionalism and the catastrophe of the depression, added to 
the difficulties of organization outlined above, combined to reduce 
the Amalgamated to ineffectiveness during the three years preced¬ 
ing the strike of last September. For some time prior to the 
depression left-wing insurgents had caused a good deal of trouble 
in the Montreal branches of the Amalgamated. The inability of 
the union to protect adequately standards of wages and conditions 
after the onset of depression gave the insurgents their opportunity, 
and they formed new unions, first the Canadian Clothing Workers 
and then the United Clothing Workers, into which they attracted 
large numbers of the workers. The rival unions, of course, used 
up most of their energies in fighting one another, and were much 
less capable of protecting labour than the one organization had 
been previously, so that in 1932 union influence over labour con¬ 
ditions in Quebec was practically reduced to zero. 

In September of this year, as we have seen, the leaders of the 
Amalgamated succeeded in attracting the mass of the workers 
back, and conducted a general strike that brought most of the 
shops in the city again under their control. This was a most im¬ 
portant victory, which undoubtedly means a great deal to the 
workers in Montreal and to the stability of the industry. But it 
could not possibly repair all the damage of three years. In view 
of the great diversity of wages and hours from shop to shop, it 
was quite impossible for the union to insist that the same condi¬ 
tions should apply everywhere. So a compromise was effected, 
whereby there were to be general minima for only two groups, 
cutters and pressers, of $35.00 and $25.00 per week respectively, 
with wage increases of 20 per cent for all other classes of workers. 
The 44 hour week was to prevail generally, but as we have seen in 
Section II the union permitted some shops to exceed this limit for 
the present season. 
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Thus the Amalgamated was unable to raise the general level 
of wages by very much, nor was it able to go far in the direction 
of standardizing conditions from shop to shop. Nor did it succeed 
in getting control of many of the country shops. The basic diffi¬ 
culties of making union control really effective in Quebec remain, 
as before, and the union must face a continued struggle, even with 
the problem of factionalism pretty much out of the way, as it is 
for the present. 

Beyond question the union has been of great value to the 
clothing workers, in both Ontario and Quebec. Without it to pro¬ 
tect them their work and wages would have been even more at the 
mercy of every changing wind of competition than has been the 
case. And the union, we believe, has been of real advantage as a 
stabilizing force in the industry. Prior to the depression it set 
limits to the intensity of competition which, as we shall see in the 
next section, has brought ruin to manufacturers as well as to 
workers, with doubtful benefits to consumers, during the depres¬ 
sion. But the problems of organization have been so great, par¬ 
ticularly in Quebec, that the union has not been completely success¬ 
ful in protecting the workers. We believe that what has been 
true of the past will be true of the future, in the absence of 
methods of control such as we propose later. The union, even by 
its best efforts, cannot protect the workers sufficiently, nor is it, 
by itself, a sufficient influence of stabilization to maintain health 
in the industry. 

(4) Summary. 

There are not many points of difference between the Ontario 
and the Quebec factory laws. The 10 hour day prevails in both 
provinces for women and children, but their maximum per week 
in Quebec is 55 whereas in Ontario it is 60 hours. Both provinces 
may grant permits for a 72 hour week. On the other hand the 
Ontario working day ends at 6.30 p.m., whereas in Quebec it may 
continue until 9.00. This means that women, girls and boys in 
Quebec may lawfully be brought back to the factory after supper 
for night work, and this practice we found to be quite common in 
the country and in the poorer city shops. In both provinces boys 
and girls may be employed at 14. In neither are boys or men 
protected in their wages, nor are the adult male workers protected 
in their hours. (The exception of the construction industry in 
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Quebec has already been noted.) The minimum wage rates, and 
the general regulations issued by the two provincial Boards, are 
also very similar. One difference is that Quebec rates are fixed 
for a uniform number of hours over the three administrative areas, 
whereas in Ontario the rates are for hours which may vary from 
shop to shop. Another is that Ontario has lower rates for appren¬ 
tices under 18 than for those above that age; in Quebec all appren¬ 
tices start at the same rate regardless of age. 

In our opinion much of this legislation, while praiseworthy in 
aim, is wholly inadequate to achieve, in the garment industry, the 
ends for which it was enacted. Its purpose is to safeguard the 
moral and physical well-being of the workers, and we have shown 
that in this it is not succeeding. It was in large part drafted under 
the totally different social and industrial conditions of the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, and has since then been subjected 
only to piece-meal revision. It fails to protect at all in many cases 
where protection is needed, and often where it does protect the 
protection is insufficient. The 55 and 60 hour weeks are anachron¬ 
isms, in the garment industry at any rate, and even these limita¬ 
tions extend only to women and children. Limitation of the hours 
of men whether by law, by union control or by some other means, 
is badly needed, as is also wage protection for men and boys. The 
provisions permitting a 12 hour day and 72 hour week on permits 
provide loopholes in the law that render it even less effective. 

As regards enforcement of the law, the evidence collected 
shows that in both Ontario and Quebec the machinery of enforce¬ 
ment has not proved adequate to the tasks imposed upon it. It is 
always a matter of difficulty to make some employers observe the 
laws designed to protect workers, since there is usually a profit to 
be gained by disobedience. Economic factors also create special 
problems for minimum wage legislation. But the lack of enforce¬ 
ment we have discovered in the clothing industry is not merely due 
to those obstacles, which are inescapable in our existing economic 
order. It is due in considerable part, in our opinion, to weaknesses 
in the law and in the administrative machinery of enforcement. 

We have accumulated more evidence of violation in Quebec 
than in Ontario. We think one principal reason for this has been 
the greater strength of organized labour in Ontario. There has 
been no strong union in Quebec for some years, and undoubtedly 
the pressure of competition from non-union shops both in Montreal 
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and in the country districts outside, has made observance of the 
law very difficult in Quebec even for the well-intentioned employers. 

As for trade unionism, we have seen that it has done a good 
deal to protect labour standards and to act as a stabilizing force in 
the industry. But it has never succeeded in obtaining control over 
a large enough number of shops to be completely effective, and its 
history has been marked by constant struggle — in itself a minor 
factor of instability. The union, by itself, cannot protect properly 
the workers in the industry. 

Thus the existing instruments for the protection of labour, 
labour legislation and trade unionism, are not enough. Even 
stronger controls are required if the exploitation of the clothing 
workers is to be brought to an end. 



























SECTION IV 

AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
(1) The Effects of the Depression. 

The depression ranks first, of course, among the economic 
forces that have brought ruin to the clothing industry and to its 
employees; although how much of the trouble is to be attributed 
to the depression and how much to other factors that will be 
mentioned it is impossible to say. The industry, thanks to its 
inherent instability and tendency to disorganization, was in a 
poorer position to withstand the effects of general business depres¬ 
sion than many others; and it appears that these tendencies to 
disorganization, which were held in check to a considerable extent 
by other forces when there was a good demand for clothing, have 
been given a free field for operation by the coming of the depres¬ 
sion and the consequent curtailment of demand. Thus there has 
gone on among the manufacturers a desperate struggle for a 
declining market, characterized by drastic price-cutting, severe 
reduction of labour standards, unfair competitive practices, the 
bankruptcy of a great many firms, and serious business losses for 
most of those that have survived. 

From Table 1 of the Appendix, which shows the principal 
statistics of the industry for the years 1924-1932, there can be 
obtained some idea of the decline in business during the depression. 
Gross value of production fell from $50,580,168 in 1929 to $28,- 
155,588 in 1932, a reduction of 44.4 per cent. The cost of raw 
materials decreased by 40.3 per cent over the same period, salaries 
and wages by 41 per cent, and value added by manufacture, or net 
value of production, by 48.5 per cent. The decline in physical 
volume of output was less than in gross value and net value, of 
course, for price reductions are reflected in statistics on these 
items as well as curtailment of business. The reduction in net 
value of production, by nearly 50 per cent, is of particular signific¬ 
ance for our purposes. For the net value figure represents, more 
closely than the others, the amount of income available for dis¬ 
bursement to those directly engaged in the industry, employees 
and employers. 

There is fairly clear evidence from the official statistics of 
the Dominion Bureau that the men’s clothing industry has suffered 
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more severely than most of the other manufacturing industries 
producing goods for the final consumer. This appears from the 
following table, which shows the decline in net value of production 
for the men’s clothing industry as compared with the decline tor 
all the industries manufacturing products of animal, vegetable, or 
textile origin (most of which are final consumers’ goods) from a 
pre-depression average for 1927, 1928 and 1929, to 1930 an , 
and which shows also the percentage ratios of the men’s clothing 
figures to those for the consumers’ goods group for the pre¬ 
depression and the depression years. ___ 


Year 


Consumers’ Percentage 

Goods Decrease 


Percentage of 

Men's Percentage Consumers’ 

Clothing Decrease _ Goods 


Pre-depression 
average - 

1930 _ 

1931 .— 

1932 . 


$ 641 , 335,627 

623 , 976,661 

544 , 502,144 



$ 23 , 598,990 

19 , 285,909 

15 , 587,270 

12 , 841,625 


18 

34 

46 


3.68 

3.09 

2.86 


The table indicates that during the depression the net value 
of production of men’s clothing has fallen distinctly more than the 
net value of a broad group of consumers’ goods industries. It also 
shows clearly that those engaged in the industry, employers and 
employees, have not only been paid a smaller number of dollars 
for their products, but also that their share of the total payments 
made by Canadians for manufacturing consumers’ goods has been 
reduced seriously. Whereas their share of the total was 3.68 per 
cent for three pre-depression years, it fell to 3.09 per cent in 1930 
and to 2.68 per cent in 1931. 

In view of these circumstances it is not surprising that manu- 
facturers claim they have been unable to make any money and 
that they have been forced to cut costs, and particularly labour 
costs, in order to avoid bankruptcy. We have not obtained detailed 
figures on business profits or losses, but the general evidence that 

is available confirms such claims. 

Prior to the depression, it appears, there were but few firms 
making substantial profits, and a good many must have been losing 
money, judging from the number that went out of business each 
year. According to a survey of the industry made for one of the 
banks early in 1930, net profits in 1928 for a number of substantial 
firms ranged from 3.2 per cent of sales to 8.1 per cent, with an 
average of 4.5 per cent — and these earnings the bank report did 
not consider satisfactory. After describing certain difficulties of 
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the industry that were apparent even then the report concludes 
that “only the unusually efficient may expect to reap a really 
adequate return on capital invested”. 

If this was true prior to the depression, it is clear from 
Dominion Bureau statistics that the chances of making profits 
must have diminished practically to the vanishing point during the 
last two years. It has already been noted that net value of pro¬ 
duction, or value added by manufacture, declined by 48.5 per cent 
from 1929 to 1932, while salaries and wages decreased by 41 per 
cent. The various overhead charges, such as light, heat, power, 
insurance, sales, taxes and interest, must be deducted from the 
net value of production, as well as salaries and wages, before manu¬ 
facturers take their profits, and these overheads certainly declined 
much less than the payroll item. Thus costs have decreased less 
than revenues, so that for the industry as a whole there has been 
undoubtedly a net business loss on operations. The Dominion 
Bureau figures on capital invested in the industry confirm the 
statement made to us by several manufacturers that many firms 
have succeeded in remaining in the business only by trenching 
upon their capital. According to the Bureau’s reports, capital 
investment in 1929 was $28,493,549, while in 1932 it was only 
$16,756,859, a reduction of $11,736,690, or 41.2 per cent. Working 
capital, represented by materials and supplies, inventories of fin¬ 
ished products, cash and accounts receivable, makes up the greater 
part of the capital required in the industry, and it is in these liquid 
items that the greatest reductions have occurred. 

Tables 27 and 28 of the Appendix give a concrete picture of 
business mortality during the period 1926-1933, as this is revealed 
by the changing listings of general manufacturers and contractors 
in Fraser’s Textile Directory. The tables show that there has been 
a constant movement of firms in and out of the industry for the 
last eight years. In Ontario the average number of general manu¬ 
facturers listed per year was about 70, while 60 new firms entered 
the business and the same number retired. Of the firms going out 
of business, 32, or more than half, withdrew during the three 
years 1930, 1931 and 1932. In Quebec the average number of firms 
listed each year was about 143, while 139 new firms entered the 
industry and 156 firms left. The number of withdrawals was par¬ 
ticularly heavy in 1929, in 1931 and in 1932. According to our 
tabulations from Fraser’s Directory, only 53 per cent of the 
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Ontario firms active in 1926 were still in business in 1933, while 
45.5 per cent of the Quebec firms listed in 1926 were still in busi¬ 
ness in 1933. , T 

Table 28 shows an even greater change in contract shops, in 
Ontario, the average number of shops was about 15, the number 
of new firms 5, and the number leaving 17. In Quebec the average 
number of shops was 39, the number of new firms 38, and the 
number leaving 65. Only 23.6 per cent of the Ontario shops listed 
in 1926 were recorded in 1933, while 24.6 per cent of the Quebec 
shops survived. About a quarter of the Quebec shops were listed 
for only one year, while some 70 per cent of them were listed for 
less than four years. The rate of infant mortality among the con¬ 
tract shops, it appears, has been particularly high. 

While the tables show a somewhat more rapid rate of with¬ 
drawal from the industry during the depression years on the part 
of general manufacturers, this was not the case with the con¬ 
tractors. However, the Fraser’s Directory figures are not entirely 
conclusive on this point, for reasons set forth in the footnote to 
Table 27. We were informed by officials of the Garment Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association and the union that there is no doubt about the 
rate of business mortality having increased very much during the 
depression. Moreover, they point out that not only small concerns, 
which have always had a high rate of business mortality, have 
been forced out of business, but also a considerable number of 
large and well-known firms that had operated successfully for years 
prior to the depression. Among the prominent firms that have 
gone bankrupt, have been absorbed by others, or have been forced 
into reorganization these last few years are The Lowndes Co., Wm. 
Leishman and Co., The House of Hobberlin, The Lailey-Trimble 
Co., The Regent Tailors, and W. R. Johnston and Co. of Toronto; 
and H. Kellert and Sons, S. Levinson and Sons, S. Wener and Co., 
and the Semi-Ready Tailoring Co. of Montreal. We were assured 
also that numerous others of the older and better-known firms in 
the industry would not be able to survive much longer under pre¬ 
vailing conditions. 

(2) Inherent Weaknesses of the Industry. 

The reasons for the industry feeling the effects of the depres¬ 
sion so seriously, more so, it appears, than most other consumers’ 
goods industries, are inherent in certain of its characteristics. 
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First is the fact that it is overcrowded with small firms. It 
was noted at the beginning of our report that the emergence of 
the factory system in the manufacture of men’s clothing did not 
bring with it large-scale producing organizations, as a general rule. 
On the other hand, the industry is made up of a good many small 
establishments, a smaller number of moderate size, and only a very 
few that can be termed large. In 1931, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report on the industry, some 2,000 employees 
worked for 127 firms, each of which had less than 50 workers; 
about 4,000 were engaged by 44 firms which had from 50 to 200 
workers; and 3,618 were in the employ of 9 firms which had 200 
employees or more. Only two firms reported 500 employees or 
more. Capital investment per firm was also reported as being 
relatively low, 89 of the 180 reporting firms having a capital of 
less than $50,000, and 148 of them less than $200,000. Only six 
of the firms reported capital of more than $500,000. The figures 
of the number of employees and capital invested per establishment 
would be very much smaller for contract shops than for general 
manufacturers, if they were available. 

The relatively small capital that is necessary makes it possible 
for small concerns, particularly contract shops, to enter the indus¬ 
try easily. All that is needed is some floor space, which can be 
rented cheaply or can even be provided in the home if the enter¬ 
prise is very small, some second-hand sewing machines, pressing 
machines and irons which need not cost more than a few hundred 
or a thousand dollars and, most important, a few thousand dollars 
of working capital. One non-union shop in Toronto which we 
investigated had begun operations during the depression, we were 
told, with less than $4,000, contributed by four men (one a manu¬ 
facturer who had just failed in his former business, one a machine 
operator with a little money, one an unemployed foreman and the 
other an unemployed salesman) who formed a partnership. This 
shop employs some 20 workers. With such a beginning a firm of 
the kind can solicit orders, can obtain a line of credit at a bank, 
can buy cloth in small lots from jobbers (or can get it on credit 
from jobbers or from mills, in some instances) and can operate for 
some time. The work of the partners may not be pleasant. They 
may — and they do, in many cases — work even longer and harder 
than their employees, for returns scarcely sufficient for existence. 
But the hope of attaining success and independence as proprietors 



spurs them on, and they do go on until, in most cases, the banks 
refuse further credit, their little capital is exhausted, and their 
obligations become impossible. Then there is a forced sale of their 
equipment and their stock, perhaps arranged privately so that a 
friend of one of them will be able to buy in the goods at a bargain 
price and thereby get an advantageous start with a shop of his 
own — but without reference to the interests of creditors, who, in 
such a case, will be left unpaid. 

The fact that small firms can enter the industry so easily 
explains the apparent paradox of numbers of new enterprises 
appearing in the midst of the depression. There are always men 
who think they can make good where others have failed. Particu¬ 
larly in time of depression, when the clothing foreman, or designer, 
or skilled worker, loses a regular job, he is tempted to sink what 
little capital he may have into an independent venture in the hope 
that it will bring him at least some return until he can obtain 
work again at good wages. In the same way men who are un¬ 
employed open small retail shops, set up as building contractors, 
or take up farming. In every instance their chances of success 
are exceedingly small, but nevertheless they establish themselves 
as independent proprietors, partly in hope, partly in desperation, 
and make the position of those already in the business still more 
difficult by the intensity of their competition, until their brief 
effort is spent and they are forced to give up. 

Thus there is a chronic tendency for too many firms to enter 
the industry and for competition to be exceedingly keen. The 
necessity of getting orders at any price leads to some firms quoting 
prices insufficient to cover their costs. The newer and smaller 
firms are usually the worst offenders in this respect. Badly man¬ 
aged and relatively inefficient, they are the very ones that can 
least afford to sell at low prices, and they sign their death warrants 
in so doing, as the figures on business mortality show. But while 
they last they prove thorns in the flesh of the larger and technic¬ 
ally more efficient firms, that count upon covering their costs year 
in and year out. 

A second major factor of difficulty is that the clothing 
manufacturer must sell, in many instances, to buyers who are 
exceedingly powerful because of the volume of business that they 
control. A large part of the retail distribution of men’s clothing 
is now carried on by big department stores or by chain stores 
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specializing in this line. A few of the manufacturers have their 
own retail outlets. But the others have the problem of the “Big 
Buyer” to face. Several of the large department stores and chain 
stores, we were informed by officials of the Canadian Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association, handle a quarter or more of all the 
men’s clothing sold in Canada. 

Against these large buyers the many small sellers in the 
industry appear to have only a low bargaining power. Fearful of 
losing the goodwill of the few big customers, the clothing firms are 
in a poor position to say no to whatever terms they offer. The 
bargaining position of a clothing shop becomes particularly weak 
when it sells all, or nearly all, of its output to a big buyer for some 
time, as many of them do. For if the firm does this it loses other 
outlets and trade connections and is reduced pretty much to a con¬ 
dition of vassalage to the department store, and it must do its 
customer’s bidding if it is to survive. While the big customers do 
not control all, or nearly all, of the retail merchandising, it appears 
that they do exercise a dominant influence in setting both retail 
and wholesale prices. Since they are interested in increasing their 
own turnover they reduce retail prices, impress these prices upon 
the minds of their customers by their power of mass advertising, 
and then turn to the manufacturers with a demand that they cut 
their prices in accordance with the reduced retail prices. Other 
retailers, we were informed, are forced to adjust their prices to 
meet those of the department stores and in turn look to the manu¬ 
facturers to follow suit. 

The presence of the big buyers, we were informed, was one of 
the factors that explained the persistence of the very small shop. 
For it was stated by officials of the manufacturers’ association that 
many of the shops were too small and too poor to afford any sales 
organization, and that they would be unable to handle the market¬ 
ing of their products were it not for the travelling buyers who 
looked them up in search of bargains. Thus these smallest enter¬ 
prises were likely to be particularly at the mercy of the large retail 
enterprises. 

It should be pointed out that not all of the manufacturers have 
been subject to direct dictation from the big buyers to the same 
degree. Some have been partially protected through having their 
own retail outlets to obtain orders for them. And until just 
recently the made-to-measure section of the industry was compara- 
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tively independent. However, this meant that the pressure upon 
the ready-made section was all the worse, because the big buyers 
handled a much larger portion of the “stock” goods than of the 
total. But of late the department stores have entered the made- 
to-measure business as well, so that both sections of the industry 
now face the problem of dealing with them. 

No doubt it is easily possible to over-emphasize the role of 
big buyers in bringing trouble upon the clothing industry - to 
pick them out as the only villains in the piece. For it is fairly 
clear that the industry would be faced with serious price-cutting 
in a period such as the present whether there were big buyers in 
the field or not. But their presence, and their power to initiate 
price policies, has no doubt accentuated considerably the pressure 
upon the clothing firms from the selling side. It appears to be 
another case, as in the marketing of many agricultural products, 
of semi-monopoly position on the buying side and intense competi¬ 
tion on the selling side, of strong buyers and weak sellers. Under 
such conditions the sellers are bound to suffer. 

Another factor of weakness in the industry is the seasonal 
irregularity which has already been mentioned. The alternation of 
feverish rush and slack period in the clothing factory inevitably 
raises serious problems for management and is not conducive to 
the development of managerial policies that make for efficiency 
and economy over a period of time. It has long been customary 
for retailers to bunch their orders for ready-made goods, at the 
beginning of a season. The big buyers are accused by some manu¬ 
facturers of having an undue share of responsibility for seasonal 
irregularity. Mr. W. K. Cook, President of the Canadian Associa¬ 
tion of Garment Manufacturers, informs us in a letter that the 
large buyers hold their orders until late in the season in the hope 
of getting better prices. He believes that the situation would be 
very much improved if all buyers followed the policy of placing 
their orders earlier. In view of the uncertainty of the goods that 
will be required, manufacturers do not ordinarily manufacture even 
stock goods until they have orders for them, and of course they 
must always wait for orders in the case of made-to-measure goods. 

The instability arising out of the seasonal factor, the rise and 
fall of so many firms, and the intense competition naturally makes 
for a good deal of waste and inefficiency. The policy of manufac¬ 
turing only such garments as have been ordered by retailers 
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inevitably produces small factory lots which are unduly expensive 
to turn out. Most firms, even small ones, make up a considerable 
diversity of products, reaching out for more business by endeav¬ 
ouring to cater to every possible demand. This again is a factor 
that makes for manufacturing in small lots an undue expense. 
According to a bank survey from which we have quoted before, 
‘The greatest weakness in the industry is lack of standardization 
and undue diversity of product”. 

The conditions which have been described do not as a rule 
bring to the fore able managers who follow efficient modern prac¬ 
tices and who plan for long-run stability and efficiency. On the 
other hand the conditions breed managers who think most in terms 
of immediate advantage and who are so harassed by immediate 
problems that they have little time or energy for much planning 
ahead. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that adequate 
costing systems have not been developed by most firms in the 
industry, that systems of inventory control are generally poor, that 
there has been little or no systematic planning to avoid seasonal 
irregularities, that labour turnover is high, that labour is suspic¬ 
ious and frequently unco-operative, and that strikes are common. 
The long run effect of this must be to make the industry as a whole 
less efficient than it could be. Intense competition, it appears, may 
generate prices that appear to be low, but it may also make for 
such disorganization that costs of production are not cut down as 
they might be, so that it is not necessarily a factor of advantage, 
in the long run, to dealers and to the consuming public, even in 
terms of price. 

(3) Competition During the Depression. 

With the decline of the market on account of the depression 
there has been a growing intensity of competition. Tendencies to 
disorganization that were held in check to a considerable extent 
during the years of relative prosperity have become dominant and 
there has been a veritable struggle for survival. Standards of fair 
competition have been thrown overboard and there has been a 
great development of unscrupulous practices to get business, in 
addition to the degradation of labour standards which has already 
been described. 

Drastic price-cutting, of course, has been the leading mani¬ 
festation of more intense competition. There is no index number 



of clothing prices currently kept in Canada and we have no exact 
information of the decline in wholesale prices which has occurred. 
According to figures obtained from three important manufacturers, 
the average prices at which they sold certain staple suits and 
overcoats declined by about 25 per cent from 1929 to 1933; but we 
cannot say whether these figures are sufficiently representative for 
generalization or not. Whatever the amount of decline in price, 
we are informed by everyone we have consulted that it has been 
very substantial. The price war began, we are informed, some 
three years ago, when a Montreal manufacturer, by collusion with 
the sellers, bought up a large bankrupt stock of cloth, and made up 
suits with which he undersold his competitors. In 1932 the price 
reductions were particularly drastic. The pace was forced by non¬ 
union firms, mainly in Quebec, which had cut their labour costs by 
sharp wage reductions, and other firms were compelled to follow 
suit if they wanted to hold their business. The price war reached 
its peak in the spring of this year when one of the Toronto depart¬ 
ment stores put on a sale of made-to-measure suits at the unpre¬ 
cedented price of $16.50. These were provided by a Montreal firm 
which has been one of the leaders in price-cutting and were made 
up by manufacturers and contractors in Victoriaville and other 
Quebec towns under sweatshop conditions of work and wages. 

The part played by the big department store buyers in forcing 
down prices was emphasized strongly by the manufacturers whom 
we interviewed. The large buyers had dictated their own prices, 
we were told, and the manufacturers were told that they could 
“take it or leave it”. But it was not alone the hard bargaining 
of the large buyers that the manufacturers resented. They claimed 
also that certain of the merchandising policies of the larger stores 
were ruining their trade. For one thing, the device of the “loss 
leader” was pointed out. Overcoats made from Montignac, Crombie 
and Carr cloths, well known for their fine quality, have recently 
been on sale for such a price as $25.00 in Montreal and Toronto 
stores, when such a price would not cover the cost of the cloth 
alone. In one case, of which we have definite information, the 
coats actually cost a manufacturer $47.00 each to produce! There 
would be in these sales only a small number of the fine coats, along 
with a great number of poorer and cheaper ones, the fine garments 
being advertised only to attract buyers. Several manufacturers 
stated that advertising of this type killed their market for fine 










coats, since dealers were pressed by their customers to provide 
quality garments at prices as low as those advertised for the big 
sales. Well-known brands of clothing were also “slaughtered” in 
the same way, we were told, by their use as loss leaders by depart¬ 
ment stores. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that competition of this sort 
has proven disastrous for the smaller retail dealers — and as their 
position is weakened the problem of the big buyer becomes all the 
greater for the clothing manufacturers. The two, small dealer and 
manufacturer, naturally feel a community interest in opposition to 
the large-scale retail enterprise. 

The device of the loss leader is not confined to the retailer 
only. One manufacturer informed us that he had made up suits 
from a well known worsted cloth and had offered these for sale at 
a price distinctly less than cost, with the object of attracting trade 
from small dealers, and we were informed that others pursued the 
same policy. 

Misrepresentation of goods is said to have become common in 
the industry. One glaring instance of this occurred recently when 
a certain manufacturer arranged with merchants in small towns 
to put on a special three day sale of made-to-measure suits of a 
well-known brand at $22.75. The bills advertising these sales 
stated that the suits were to be made of excellent imported cloths, 
such as Harris Tweeds, and that they represented regular values 
up to $35.00 and $40.00. According to our information the adver¬ 
tisement was quite misleading, for the firm that formerly made 
suits of the brand in question had gone out of business some three 
years ago and the brand name had been bought by the manufac¬ 
turer conducting the sale; the clothes that he manufactured were 
of very poor quality, expensive at a retail price of $22.75; and the 
cloth that he put into his garments was far below the claims made 
for it. 

In still other cases, we were told, patterns of good cloth have 
been reproduced by woollen mills, to the order of clothing manu¬ 
facturers, on poorer and cheaper material, so that these imitation 
quality cloths might be put in sample books. The object of this is 
to deceive dealers about the quality of the cloth the manufacturer 
will put into a made-to-measure suit; and to have the dealers in 
turn (quite innocently, perhaps, for most dealers and salesmen 
know only enough about cloth to presume that good quality goes 
with certain patterns) deceive their customers. 
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The made-to-measure business has grown during the depres¬ 
sion and has offered serious competition to those manufacturers 
specializing in ready-to-wear garments. It is curious that this type 
of business should have increased in a period when there was great 
pressure to reduce prices, for the process of making and selling 
made-to-measure suits is more expensive than the production of 
“ready-mades”. The explanation appears to lie in the fact that 
dealers have found it possible to convince customers that they 
were getting the same thing as a custom-made hand-tailored suit 
when they gave a made-to-measure order. Many customers have 
gained this impression from the advertising of made-to-measure 
clothes. Sales pressure of this sort is naturally considered unfair 
by those firms engaged mainly in the ready-to-wear business. 

The price war has also led to sacrifice of quality of materials 
and workmanship, in many cases. With the buyers’ insistence 
upon lower prices, considerations of quality have been cast aside 
all too frequently. In some instances, we were informed, manu¬ 
facturers have more or less deliberately undertaken to “milk their 
garments” — to cut out some of the material and workmanship 
that ought to go into the inside of a garment to give it the proper 
fit, appearance and wearing quality. 

Sales on consignment represent another type of competitive 
practice that was pointed out to us. As a means of getting busi¬ 
ness a manufacturer may agree to send his goods to a merchant 
“on consignment” — that is to say, on the understanding that he 
will be paid only for those garments that the retailer sells. In 
such cases it frequently happens that the retailer informs the 
manufacturer that the goods will not move at the price agreed 
upon initially and suggests a lower price. The manufacturer, 
badly in need of money, is compelled to accept the revised offer. 
Only a manufacturer in a desperate position will accept consign¬ 
ment orders, for the scheme throws upon him the burden of risk 
in merchandising which the retailer normally assumes. The fact 
that this practice has developed to some extent is another indica¬ 
tion of the weak bargaining position of many of the manufacturers. 

But it is in the realm of labour standards that the intensity of 
competition has been felt most keenly. We have already seen how 
the position of labour in the industry has been degraded. The 
price war and the great importance of labour costs have naturally 
led manufacturers to cut their labour costs as much as they could. 
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The leaders in the movement were those who were free to pass on 
cuts to their workers — those who were outside of effective union 
control and who were in the midst of an overcrowded labour 
market. The firms in country towns, particularly in Quebec, were 
in the best position for exploiting labour and this explains why 
they were in the forefront of the movement. With the almost 
complete collapse of effective unionism in Montreal during 1932 
the drastic reduction of labour standards spread to that city; and 
competition from Quebec, as well as from the few country shops 
and the non-union shops in Ontario, forced reductions in the union 
section of the industry in Toronto and Hamilton. The continued 
pressure of low prices and declining business led to the desertion, 
by many manufacturers, of every standard of labour conditions 
that could be discarded — observance of the minimum wage laws, 
reasonable hours of work, the avoidance of night work, the provis¬ 
ion of the elementary physical amenities in the shop, even honesty 
in the keeping of records. Many clothing factories became sweat¬ 
shops, with labour conditions worse than they had been in a 
generation of the history of the industry. 

In view of what has been said it becomes possible to under¬ 
stand the vehemence with which some of the manufacturers who 
have a sense of social responsibility and who believe that fair 
dealing has a place in business denounce the conditions in their 
industry. Moral standards, they say, have been thrown overboard 
by their competitors, along with good labour standards and normal 
trade practices. “It is amazing,” said one, “the depths to which 
they will stoop to get business!” And another declared that “there 
is no ethics in the industry”! 

Naturally the burden of the cut-throat competition which has 
been described has fallen more heavily upon the firms that have 
endeavoured to maintain fair conditions of work and wages and 
that have avoided sharp competitive practices. We are informed 
that firms of the sort had quite definitely lost business to lower 
standard concerns. Both manufacturers and union officials assured 
us that, particularly in 1932, business had shifted from Toronto, 
where labour conditions in the union shops have remained rela¬ 
tively good, to the Montreal area. Probably this was so — although 
it appears from the only figures that are available on this point 
that the smaller towns of Quebec were the gainers rather than the 
city of Montreal. Table 29 of the Appendix, which shows the share 
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of the total manufacturing business held by each of the major 
cities from 1929 to 1932, as indicated by Dominion Census o 
Industry reports on gross value of production, suggests that ior- 
onto’s share fell off materially in 1932 as compared with 1931, tha ^ 
Montreal’s share fell off slightly, and that “other cities and towns 
(which are mainly in Quebec) gained substantially, as did e ci y 
of Hamilton. But according to these figures Toronto and Montreal 
held practically the same relative positions in 1932 as in 1929. 

Unfortunately our statistical evidence on this point is inade¬ 
quate, or is conflicting. The Census of Industry figures do not 
show a substantial shift of business from Toronto to Quebec, such 
as might be expected in view of the low cost of competition from 
that province. But the Census of Unemployment figures for 1931, 
which were cited in Section II, point in the opposite direction. We 
have been assured positively by manufacturers, union officials and 
department store buyers whom we have interviewed that there 
has been a real drift of business to Quebec during the depression 
particularly in the ready-made branch of the trade; and we are 
inclined, in this instance, to accept the views of the men in the 
industry who know it intimately, in spite of conflicting statistical 
evidence. It has already been noted that we are somewhat uncer¬ 
tain about the success of the Dominion Bureau in getting full 
reports from the many small shops in Quebec. 

It seems probable also that the shops which have tried to 
maintain good standards have lost business to low standard shops 
in the same city. Thus there may have been some shifting of trade 
from union to non-union firms in Toronto. And even when the 
former have succeeded in holding their business it is clear that 
they have suffered seriously from sweatshop competition in the 
form of business losses, encroachments upon capital, and bank¬ 
ruptcies. . , , , , 

If the union firms that have tried to maintain good standards 
have suffered, it is hard to say who has gained from the price- 
cutting and the struggle for a limited market. The low standard 
firms have made losses as well as the best union shops; and the 
sweatshop has been forced out of business no less than the reput¬ 
able firm. The struggle for survival has exhausted all of the 
competitors; and none have attained profits and business security 
by means of the exploitation of labour. 
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SECTION V 


A PROGRAMME OF CONTROL 
(1) The Need for Control. 

The situation which has been described points clearly to the 
need for some system of control of the industry if the interests of 
labour are to be protected and if decent employers with a sense of 
social responsibility are to have a fair chance of continuing in 
business. 

Our analysis shows that the forces of disorganization inherent 
in the nature of the industry make for serious difficulties, even in 
times of good business; and that general business depression has 
released these forces so that they have wrought havoc. The manu¬ 
facture of men’s and boys’ clothing in Ontario and Quebec is at 
present a sweated industry in considerable part. The employers 
and big buyers who are taking advantage of the sweatshop, even 
though they may be in a minority, are ruining the industry as a 
whole. It is, we have shown, by no means only labour which has 
suffered, though in terms of want and privation labour has borne 
the greatest burden. Capital too has suffered, for investments in 
legitimate and well-conducted enterprises have been destroyed, and 
the small retailer has been adversely affected. And it is at least 
questionable whether the final consumer has gained any benefit. 
The present laws on minimum wages, hours of work and factory 
conditions are inadequate to protect the living standards of the 
workers and trade unionism is also insufficient to achieve this pur¬ 
pose; while the tendencies to industrial disorganization are but 
little affected by these methods of control. The industry today is 
wide open to the free play of almost unregulated competition and 
the existing confusion is the result. 

A major presumption underlying our present industrial system 
is that it is best to leave the production and distribution of goods 
to the free play of competitive forces, apart from certain excep¬ 
tional situations in which competition is clearly incapable of 
operating in the social interest. “Competition,” says Professor 
W. H. Hamilton, in explanation of this presumption, “gives assur¬ 
ance of order and economy to the affairs of industry. Its regime 
promotes efficiency in organization, economy in resources, fairness 
to the interested parties and orderly development in business. It 
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tends to make each establishment in an industry tight and tidy, o 
fit establishments neatly together into industries and to articula 
industries into an orderly system. It allows little tol ® r f^ 
waste; the producer who would survive must give constant thought 
to cutting his expenses and must keep his house in order ... s 
rule safeguards the interest of the consumer. No seller can persist, 
against others who would have his market, in palming ott low 
quality goods or in selling wares for what they are not; nor can e 
keep on charging more than the traffic will mercifully bear. Since 
the producer is ever alert to reduce costs there is a constant spui 
toward progress in the industrial arts; since advances in tech¬ 
nology quickly become common property the consumei is t e 
lasting beneficiary of discovery and invention. The rule of compe¬ 
tition insures to the workman the true and full value of his 
service; and reasonable arrangements in regard to hours, safety, 
health, discipline and hiring and firing ... All in all a decentral- 
ized system is far preferable to the way of authority. ( 

Whatever may be the results of competition in other indus¬ 
tries/ 1 2 ) the evidence that we have presented makes it abundantly 
clear that the competitive promise is not being fulfilled in the 
men’s clothing trade. Labour, we have seen, can scarcely be said 
to have obtained the “true and full value” of its service, or 
“reasonable arrangements in regard to hours”. Manufacturers can 
make no profits and are subject to a very high degree of business 
risk Their enterprises are not “tight and tidy”, articulated in o 
“an orderly system”. The intensity of competition makes for 
sales below costs in a great number of instances, which does not 
represent “fairness to all interested parties”. According to the 
theory of competition this condition should correct itself. But it 
does not, for reasons that has been outlined above, and sales at 
less than cost continue to occur in a wide section of the industry 
— although not for too long by the same producer. 

We may question also whether competition in this industry 
“safeguards the interest of the consumer”. Since the harm to the 

(1) Article on “Competition”, in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

(2) We should point out very clearly that we do not Pretend the following 
argument to be applicable to other industries — even other branches of the 
needle trades We have made no examination of other industries, and what 
we say here and elsewhere is intended to apply only to the industry which has 
been the object of our study —one in which, we believe, there are many 
special conditions that call for special remedies. 
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consumer has not been emphasized this point must be amplified. 
We think that he suffers in several ways. In the first place, he is 
confronted with the problem of unreliable goods. Some products 
offered to him at apparently low prices may be very good bargains; 
while others may be the very reverse. Cut-throat advertising and 
intense sales pressure, the disappearance of brand names known to 
be guarantees of reliability, the prevalence of deception and mis¬ 
representation and other factors put him in a position where he 
cannot be sure of what he is getting for his money. Buying, for 
him, becomes a gamble — in which the losses may exceed the gains. 

Secondly, quality of goods suffers. We have seen that the 
instability and fierce competition of the industry discourage care¬ 
ful attention to detail and good workmanship and consumers stand 
to lose when the quality of the goods they buy is reduced or is 
kept low. 

It may be argued that any harm to the interest of consumers 
which has occurred on account of the operation of the two factors 
mentioned above has been fully offset by low retail prices arising 
from sales by the manufacturers at less than cost. However, it is 
at least a question whether manufacturers’ sale prices, unprofitable 
as they have been, could not have been still lower had the industry 
been stable and reasonably profitable. It has been pointed out 
above how instability and fierce competition have made for waste, 
inefficiency and relatively high production costs in many establish¬ 
ments. With greater stability there would be far more opportunity 
for the development of better techncial methods and for wiser 
management which should be reflected ultimately in lower costs of 
production. It is not unreasonable to believe that the stabilization 
of the industry would make for economies in production which 
would make possible selling prices by the manufacturers no higher 
than those that arise from an inefficient sweatshop system, at the 
same time that labour was decently rewarded and that capital drew 
a fair return. But at worst, if it were necessary for a time to 
increase manufacturers’ prices somewhat, the loss to the consumer 
need be but little, for only about a third of his clothing dollar goes 
for the process of manufacture. The rest goes for materials and 
to the retailer. 

If this argument is correct and if unregulated competition in 
the clothing industry does not even work in the interest of con- 
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sumers, the last possible argument against it disappears and the 
need for control cannot be denied. 

We come now to the question of what form of control is 
necessary. In the first place, is there any possibility of the indus¬ 
try setting its own house in order? 

We have seen already that action by the workers’ trade union 
to limit competition in the labour realm has had only partial suc¬ 
cess and that the difficulty which the union faces of organizing all 
workers in all shops makes it practically impossible to control the 
labour situation adequately by this means. For much the same 
reasons it is impossible to expect self-regulation by employers. 
There have been associations of clothing manufacturers for some 
time, but these associations have never included all of the firms in 
the industry. Typically, it is the good standard firms that most 
feel the need of collective action. Always there are some, not 
sufficiently aware of the problems of the industry, as apart from 
their own particular problems, which will not join even an ordinary 
trade association. And even if the full membership of all firms 
could be gained there is no guarantee whatsoever that an associa¬ 
tion of manufacturers by itself would find it possible to work out 
an effective code of self-government. Modest attempts in this 
direction have been made in the past and have always failed, be¬ 
cause of the inability of the voluntary association to force its 
members to hold to an agreement. We were informed by officials 
of the Canadian Association of Garment Manufacturers that there 
was no hope of voluntary undertakings to desist from certain 
competitive practices being honoured. For one or more of the 
individual firms making such a promise would probably break it; 
and then others in self-protection would follow suit. Indeed we 
were informed that there is at present such distrust of each other 
among the manufacturers that they would have no confidence 
whatsoever in the value of any voluntary agreement. “There must 
be teeth in the scheme — penalties”, we were told. 

Voluntary action by the joint agreement of employers and 
trade union would seem to be somewhat more promising than by 
either group operating alone, for each group would reinforce the 
other. But the same difficulty of getting full co-operation from 
all employers would be present. It is practically certain that a 
minority would refuse to have anything to do with joint control, 
and so long as a minority was outside it could pursue under-cutting 
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tactics that would make it difficult or impossible for the scheme to 
operate successfully. 

We are driven to the conclusion, therefore, that an adequate 

plan of control requires intervention from without the industry_ 

in other words, intervention from the state. Government action 
is absolutely necessary to make any plan effective. Fortunately a 
great majority of the workers, represented by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, are eager for a system of control and are will¬ 
ing to accept government intervention, and the organized employ¬ 
ers adopt the same position. Government action is necessary to 
bring into line minorities of employers and of workers who do not 
understand the advantage of co-operation. However, while those 
in the industry who favour state intervention are willing to subject 
themselves to rules of industrial conduct that will improve their 
position, they do not want to see a rigid system of government 
control established. They are eager to have substantial rights of 
self-government, and they believe that with proper backing from 
the state this aspiration can be realized. 

With this point of view we may say we are heartily in accord. 
We think that a system of control should be adopted that will 
combine regulation by government with self-regulation by the 
industry. 

(2) Proposals for Control. 

With these considerations in mind we venture, therefore, to 
put forward certain positive suggestions for control. We would 
point out again that these proposals relate only to men’s clothing, 
the special object of our study, and that they are not necessarily 
desirable in, or applicable to, other industries, which are beyond 
the scope of our investigation. While we do not, of course, pretend 
that the plan we advocate would cure all the ills of the industry, 
notably those arising from general business depression, we do 
think that it could do much to alleviate the immediate distress of 
labour, as well as to protect and advance the other interests con¬ 
cerned, those of employers, investors, retail dealers and the general 
public. 

There are five main objectives that must be kept in mind in 
drafting any scheme for control. In the first place, fair wages 
must be secured for the workers, for reasons which are partly 
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moral and partly economic. On moral grounds, the just demands 
of labour for a reasonable standard of living must be met. On 
economic grounds, control of wages is necessary to eliminate those 
unfair forms of competition in labour costs that have been making 
for industrial chaos. Secondly, the hours of work must be short¬ 
ened, and reasonable conditions of work must be provided, for 
reasons of justice towards the employees and in order to curtail 
unfair competition in the exploitation of labour. Thirdly, restric¬ 
tions should be placed upon the types of unfair business practice 
which have been described, the continuance of which must neces¬ 
sarily tend to perpetuate industrial instability. In the fourth place, 
a general stabilization of the industry should be aimed at in order 
to secure greater regularity of employment and to obtain the 
economies and efficiencies of better management. Finally the 
interests of the consumer must be taken into account; no scheme 
of control is worth a moment’s consideration the effect of which is 
merely to exploit the public. 

The first and most obvious step to be taken is the extension 
and proper enforcement of the existing laws relating to control of 
wages, hours and factory conditions. At present the hours of 
work of adult male employees in Ontario and Quebec are not regu¬ 
lated by law at all. (3) In Quebec, women and girls and boys under 
18, may lawfully be employed for as much as 56 hours per week. 
In Ontario the situation is even worse; women’s and boys’ hours 
are fixed at 60 per week, and boys over 16 are not protected. The 
present restrictions are hopelessly antiquated, in so far as the 
clothing industry is concerned. We have shown too that not even 
these regulations are being adequately enforced in either province. 
We recommend the limitation of hours of work of both men and 
women in the clothing industry to a reasonable maximum — not 
to exceed 48 hours in the week under any circumstances. It is 
significant that in the United States the present maximum for 
hours in this particular industry is 86, and the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labour is already demanding a 80 hour week. In addition 
the minimum age of employment for children in both provinces, 
which at present permits boys and girls to be engaged at the age 
of 14, should be raised from 14 to 16 years. Night work for 
women and children in Quebec clothing factories should be pro¬ 
hibited. Moreover, the Factory Acts should be brought thoroughly 

(3) Except in Quebec as pointed out in Section III. 
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up to date, in line with the principles of modern industrial hygiene, 
to ensure that all shops provide the elementary physical amenities 
for their employees, such as light, ventilation, cleanliness, toilet, 
drinking and washing facilities, rest rooms for women, cloak rooms, 
and the like. While the existing laws contain provisions of this 
kind the legislation should be improved at a number of points. 

In the matter of wages, the extension and improvement of the 
provincial minimum wage laws is urgently required. As we have 
seen, the wages of men are not controlled by law, and the protec¬ 
tion of women’s wages is inadequate because of weaknesses in the 
legislation and because of ineffective enforcement. At the very 
least the existing legislation should be extended so as to provide, 
as the Quebec Minimum Wage Board has recommended and as has 
been adopted in Manitoba and Alberta, that men and boys may not 
receive lower wage rates than those prescribed for women and 
girls. This provision would not only protect men and boys some¬ 
what against very low rates; it would also make more effective the 
protection of women, for it would make impossible the substitution 
of men and boys for women workers at rates lower than those 
prescribed for women. But we think that protection of men and 
boys against sweated rates of wages should go even farther; and 
that both Ontario and Quebec should enact statutes that would 
prescribe separate minima for men, somewhat higher than those 
for women, which would be designed to cut out such disgracefully 
"4ow rates as we found men receiving, if not to guarantee them 
“living wages” or rates such as their union can obtain for them by 
bargaining. In this, the two provinces would merely be following 
long-established practice in other parts of the British Empire, 
including British Columbia, Great Britain, New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Certain items of detail in the existing regulations for women 
also require revision. For instance, the Ontario Board should 
exercise its power to declare that the rates it prescribes apply to a 
44 hour week in the clothing industry. The Quebec Act should be 
amended to limit more than it does the power of the Board to 
grant exemptions from the Act, and to provide for recovery of 
back wages for employees who have been underpaid by court order, 
without the employee having to bring suit herself. The regulations 
of both Boards regarding exemptions of apprentices and new 
workers from regulations that apply to experienced workers should 
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be made more stringent; and penalties for violation of the Acts 
would be made more severe, in keeping with the seriousness of 
such offences. 

But it is even more important than the improvement and 
extension of the existing labour legislation that the laws on the 
statute books should be properly enforced. This cannot be done 
without proper machinery of enforcement — and we have been 
driven to the conclusion that the existing machinery has not been 
adequate. It is of the greatest importance that in both provinces 
there should be provided adequate, trained and competent per¬ 
sonnel to carry on this important work. With a sufficient number 
of competent inspectors we think that the Factory Inspection 
Branches and the Minimum Wage Boards could see to it that 
employers keep proper records and submit adequate reports, thus 
providing the necessary basis of information which is required for 
enforcement; and that these staffs could work out administrative 
methods that would make it difficult for employers, by subterfuge, 
to deceive the administrators and thus to evade the law, as seems 
to have occurred frequently of late. 

Such elementary reforms as these, which no socially-minded 
person would oppose, would not cure all the ills of the clothing 
industry. But we are sure that they would go some distance to¬ 
wards making impossible the gross under-payment and overwork of 
labour which we have found to exist in the trade, and towards 
cutting out the worst instances of unfair competition in the ex¬ 
ploitation of labour. 

Minimum wages and maximum hours, however, leave un¬ 
touched the other defects in the present organization of the 
industry. Unfair business practices, seasonal fluctuations and 
general instability will not be eliminated without a more positive 
method of control. Taking as our models the recently created 
Boards of Control under the English Agricultural Marketing Act, 
and the Meat Export Control Board and the Dairy Produce Export 
Control Board which have long been operating in New Zealand, we 
would advocate the creation of a Board of Control for the men’s 
clothing industry in Canada. This Board might consist of repre¬ 
sentatives from employers, labour and consumers. To avoid poli¬ 
tical interference, this consumer’s group should be appointed by 
the Dominion Government from a panel of names selected by the 
representatives of employers and workers. The functions of the 
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Board would be to undertake a process of self-government within 
the industry, by means of protecting and advancing labour stand¬ 
ards, restricting unfair competition, and developing co-operative 
methods that would make for efficiency and economy in production. 

In more detail, we suggest that the Board should assist in the 
enforcement of labour legislation; that it might be authorized to 
prescribe minimum wages, maximum hours and satisfactory work¬ 
ing conditions for its own industry; that to make such work effec¬ 
tive it should have the right of access to the premises and records 
of all firms in the industry, that it should have the power to define 
and control, in some measure, unfair business practices, that it 
should have the power to maintain quality and workmanship of 
garments, through a system of labels or otherwise, with power to 
withdraw the privilege of using labels from any manufacturer 
violating the orders of the Board, and that it should have the duty 
of making studies and reports about the industry with a view to 
the regularization of employment, the improvement of industrial 
technique, the better organization of marketing, and the working 
out of effective co-operation between component parts. To make 
this scheme effective the Board should have power to impose minor 
penalties for disobedience to its regulations. Appeals from deci¬ 
sions of the Board on such important matters as penalties or with¬ 
drawals of labels might be allowed to the Dominion Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. 

Such a scheme as is here outlined would meet the objection of 
those who are opposed to further governmental expenditure or to 
the idea of state operation of industry. The clothing industry 
would remain under the control of those whose experience qualifies 
them to understand and manage the business of manufacturing 
and selling clothing, and the expenses entailed would be met either 
by a label fee or by a general assessment of the industry. The 
essence of the scheme is that the people who are most interested 
in securing stabilization are the ones best entrusted with authority 
to control; a principle common to the English and New Zealand 
plans referred to above. 

Moreover, this form of control does not look to the elimination 
of all “freedom of enterprise”. Competition would still remain. 
But it would be a competition limited so as to make impossible the 
destructive and unethical competition which has gone far to ruin 
the industry. New firms would be allowed to enter the industry. 
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Competition in price, quality and service would still be present to 
relegate the inefficient concerns, via the bankruptcy courts, to 
oblivion. Bargaining over wages and labour standards would re¬ 
main, between the union and the associated manufacturers, and 
this would result, in many instances, in the establishment of better 
standards than the minima prescribed by legislation or by the 
action of the Board. 

One further point we should like to emphasize particularly. 
That is that the Board would act to protect the interests of con¬ 
sumers, as well as those of workers and employers. It would do 
this in two ways. First, by virtue of its composition, it could not 
agree to measures that were designed to exploit consumers to the 
advantage of those in the industry. Second, it might render most 
important service by expanding its constructive functions, as the 
success of its restrictive activities in stabilizing the industry ren¬ 
dered these latter less necessary. The constructive functions that 
we envisage include measures to lessen seasonal irregularities. The 
Board might undertake, in behalf of the industry, to persuade 
buyers to place orders in the slack seasons, by means of advertis¬ 
ing, arranging for discounts on early orders, early shows of new 
models, and the like. It might arrange co-operative sales schemes 
that would cut down selling costs. It might provide a service of 
information and advice to manufacturers in such items as inven¬ 
tory control, new technical methods and cost accounting. In many 
ways it might operate to stimulate efficiency and economy in the 
industry. In higher efficiency there are, we believe, real possibili¬ 
ties of keeping costs low; and with fair competition in manufac¬ 
turing and selling the advantage of this should be passed on to 
the final consumer. 

In view of the division of legislative powers between Dominion 
and provinces, the jurisdictional problems involved in the proposal 
require particular consideration. In our opinion the Board of 
Control should be constituted by Dominion legislation with concur¬ 
rent legislation adopted by the provinces. This again is a practice 
that is becoming increasingly frequent under the Canadian consti¬ 
tution; the Old Age Pensions Act, the Industrial Disputes Investi¬ 
gation Act, the Technical Education Acts, the Employment Services 
Co-ordination Act, and the Unemployment Relief Acts are obvious 
examples. To be effective the Board of Control would require 
authority to operate at least in the provinces of Ontario and 
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Quebec. It is therefore beyond the competence of either provincial 
legislature to create it. The Dominion Parliament, under the Trade 
and Commerce clause of the B.N.A. Act, has authority to legislate 
in matters of interprovincial trade and matters affecting the gen¬ 
eral regulation of trade and commerce throughout the Dominion. 
The garment industry clearly has interprovincial aspects, since the 
two central provinces supply most of the clothing for the entire 
Dominion. On the other hand the provinces have jurisdiction over 
hours and wages, and in general over intra-provincial trade. Co¬ 
operation between Dominion and provinces seems therefore essen¬ 
tial to the full working of the scheme. In particular it would 
appear that Dominion legislation was necessary in order to make 
certain that the proposed control of the industry did not run 
counter to the provisions of the Dominion laws directed against 
combines. 

To make sure that the proposed legislation had the backing of 
the majority of employers, the provision might well be made that 
the statutes would only come into force from the date when a 
certain proportion of the firms in each province had expressed their 
consent. Under the British Agricultural Marketing Act the major¬ 
ity required is two thirds in number of the registered producers, 
and also a number of producers capable of producing not less than 
two thirds of the quantity of the regulated product which all the 
"oting producers are capable of producing. Procedure of this kind 



would ensure that the new scheme of industrial government would 
be based upon the consent of the governed. 
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TABLE 1 

Principal Statistics of the Men’s Factory Clothing Industry in Canada 


by Years, 1924 - 1932. * 



No. of 


No. of 

Salaries 

Gross Value 

Value Added 

Establish- 

Capital 

Em¬ 

and 

of 

by 

Year 

ments 

Invested 

ployees 

Wages 

Products 

Manufacture 

1924. 

170 

$22,976,062 

10,963 

$11,291,908 

$36,403,293 

$18,157,419 

1925. 

175 

24,180,348 

10,818 

11,452,335 

38,236,384 

18,346,124 

1926. 

188 

25,826,383 

11,147 

12,498,584 

41,784,131 

19,839,212 

1927. 

204 

24,919,334 

11,479 

12,675,048 

43,286,614 

21,950,926 

1928. 

218 

27,263,996 

11,879 

13,085,548 

48,477,178 

23,909,850 

1929. 

205 

28,493,549 

11,506 

13,371,417 

50,580,168 

24,926,195 

1930. 

192 

26,294,787 

10,836 

11,542,990 

40,819,423 

19,285,909 

1931. 

180 

21,599,392 

9,701 

9,585,462 

33,950,083 

15,587,270 

1932. 

242 

16,756,859 

9,285 

7,885,652 

28,155,558 

12,841,625 

* Source: Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics Reports on Men’s Factory 

Clothing Industry. 









TABLE 2 



Principal Statistics of the Men’s Factory 

Clothing Industry 



BY 

Provinces, 1931. * 




No. of 


No. of 

Salaries 

Gross Value 

Value Added 

Establish 

Capital 

Em¬ 

and 

of 

by 

Provinces 

ments 

Invested 

ployees 

Wages 

Products 

Manufacture 

N.S. and N.B. 

3 

$ 151,844 

161 

$ 80,919 

$ 323,941 

$ 135,020 

Quebec . 

119 

11,198,461 

4,967 

4,678,024 

20,378,471 

9,289,906 

Ontario . 

48 

9,790,324 

4,281 

4,577,521 

12,492,251 

5,871,007 

Manitoba . 

7 

162,671 

140 

106,480 

363,459 

135,465 

Alberta and 







B.C. 

3 

296,092 

152 

142,518 

391,961 

155,872 

* Source 

: Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics Report on Men’s Factory 

Clothing Industry, 

1931. 








TABLE 3 



Principal Statistics of 

the Men’s Factory 

Clothing Industry 



by Cities, 1931. * 




No. of 


No. of 

Salaries 

Gross Value 

Value Added 

Establish 

Capital 

Em¬ 

and 

of 

by 

Cities 

ments 

Invested 

ployees 

Wages 

Products 

Manufacture 

Montreal . 

101 

$ 8,385,578 

3,589 

$ 3,643,262 

$17,042,307 

$ 7,732,214 

Toronto . 

36 

7,890,200 

3,524 

3,810,161 

10,366,197 

4,801,829 

Quebec . 

8 

661,528 

322 

238,809 

752,669 

408,601 

Winnipeg . 

7 

162,671 

140 

106,480 

363,459 

135,465 

Hamilton . 

4 

1,116,959 

347 

418,478 

1,027,640 

551,985 

Other Cities 







and Towns 

24 

3,382,456 

1,779 

1,368,272 

4,397,811 

1,957,176 


* Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Report on Men’s Factory 
Clothing Industry, 1931. 
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TABLE 4 


Employees, Salaries and Wages and Average Earnings per Employee, and 
Wage-earners, Wages and Average Wages per Wage-earner, 

Men's Factory Clothing Industry, 1928-1932. * 


Salaries & Average Wage- Average 

Year Employees Wages Earnings earners Wages Wages 


1928 . 11,879 $13,085,548 $1,101.57 10,435 $10,342,342 $ 991.12 

1929 . 11,506 13,371,417 1,162.13 10,086 10,774,894 1,068.30 

1930 . 10,836 11,542,990 1,065.24 9,505 9,078,786 955.16 

1931 . 9,701 9,585,462 988.09 8,340 7,109,940 852.51 

1932 . 9,285 7,885,652 849.29 


* Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Census of Industry Reports. 
The 1932 figures are preliminary and not quite complete. 


TABLE 5 


Wage-earners in the Men’s Clothing Industry Reporting Time Lost from 
Work for Year Ending June, 1931, Four Cities. * 

Percentage Average No. Percent 
Total No. of Weeks Lost of 

Wage Losing Total Wage- by those Full Time 

earners Time earners Losing Time Lost 


Men's Clothing Industry 

Toronto _ 1,909 

Montreal .. 4,440 

Quebec . 153 

Hamilton ....... 38 

Tailors and Tailoresses 

Toronto . 2,217 

Montreal . 2,744 

Quebec _ 90 

Hamilton . 280 

Sewers and Sewing Machinists 

Toronto . 5,059 

Montreal .. 9,164 

Quebec . 524 

Hamilton .. 469 


1,408 

73.8 

23.8 

35.1 

2,739 

61.7 

22.3 

27.5 

76 

49.7 

19.7 

19.6 

26 

68.4 

24.7 

33.9 

1,484 

66.9 

24.4 

32.7 

1,677 

61.1 

22.9 

28.0 

39 

43.3 

17.2 

14.9 

187 

66.8 

26.4 

35.2 

3,225 

63.8 

21.3 

27.2 

5,280 

57.6 

19.7 

22.7 

231 

44.1 

17.5 

15.4 

302 

64.4 

21.8 

28.0 


* Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Census of Unemployment Re¬ 
ports. The two latter groups, occupational classifications, overlap with the 
first, an industrial classification. However, all of those in the two latter groups 
were not employed in the men’s branch of the clothing industry. The last 
column of the table showing ‘‘percentage of full time lost’, has been constructed 
by counting 50 weeks of work as full time for each wage-earner, by computing 
the total possible number of weeks of work for the whole group of wage-earners, 
and by taking the total number of weeks lost by those losing time as a percent¬ 
age of this figure. 
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TABLE 6 

Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Average Earnings per Employee, 
Men's Clothing Industry, Ontario and Quebec, 1929-1932. * 


Ontario Quebec 


Salaries Average Salaries Average 

Year Employees and Wages Earnings Employees and Wages Earnings 


1929 . 4,180 $5,466,724 $1,307.83 6,742 $7,448,670 $1,104.82 

1930 . 4,186 4,908,875 1,172.69 6,169 6,239,583 1,011.44 

1931 . 4,281 4,577,521 1,069.26 4,967 4,678,024 941.82 

1932 . 3,630 3,372,371 929.03 5,227 4,191,296 801.85 


* Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Census of Industry Reports. 


TABLE 7 


Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Average Earnings per Employee, 
by Cities, Men's Factory Clothing Industry, 1932. * 



Employees 

Salaries 
and Wages 

Average 

Earnings 

Montreal 

General Manufacturers . 

. 2,759 

$2,567,500 

$ 930.59 

Contractors . 

. 702 

366,095 

521.50 

Toronto 

General Manufacturers . 

. 2,593 

2,438,538 

940.43 

Contractors. 

. 40 

26,080 

652.00 

Quebec 

General Manufacturers . 

. 284 

196,214 

690.89 

Winnipeg 

General Manufacturers . 

. 158 

124,777 

798.73 

Hamilton 

General Manufacturers . 

. 518 

576,506 

1,112.94 

Other Cities and Towns 

General Manufacturers . 

. 1,775 

1,361,334 

766.95 

Contractors. 

. 346 

168,466 

486.90 


* Source: A preliminary report prepared specially by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Figures for Toronto are incomplete. 
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TABLE 8 


Average Weekly Earnings and Average Hourly Earnings op Male and 
Female Employees in Two Representative Union Shops, Toronto, 

August, 1933. 


Weekly Earnings 
Amount Men 

Women 

Hourly 

Amount 

Earnings 

Men 

Women 

$ 5.00 or less. 

. 1 

6 

20 cents or less 

. 3 

6 

5.01 - 7.50. 

. 3 

7 

21 - 25. 

.. — 

1 

7 51 - 10 00 

14 

22 

26 - 30 _ 

_ 4 

10 

10.01 - 12.50 

13 

2 

31 - 35. 

_ 4 

14 

12.51 - 15.00. 

.19 

1 

36 - 40 . 

. 5 

7 

15.01 - 17.50. 

.22 

— 

41 - 45 . 

. 2 

2 

17.51 - 20.00 . 

.14 


46 - 50 . 

. 7 

— 

20.01 - 25.00 . 

.14 

_ 

51 - 56. 

. 8 

— 

25.01 or more. 

. 5 

_ 

56 - 60 . 

.11 

- 


_ 

_ 

61 - 65. 

_ 4 

— 

Total ... 

.105 

38 

66 - 70 . 

.11 

— 



71 . 75 

__15 

_ 




76 - 80 . 

. 9 

- 




81 or more . 

. 3 

— 




Total . 

.86 

40 





— 

— 


TABLE 9 


Average Weekly Earnings of Workers in Two Toronto Non-union Shops, 
August, 1933, from Payroll Records. 


Amount 




Men 

Women 

$ 5.00 and less .... 




. 1 

- 

5.01 - 7.50 . 




. 1 

2 

7.51 - 10.00 . 




. 1 

1 

10.01 - 12.50 . 




. 4 

4 

12.51 - 15.00 . 




. 1 

- 

15.01 - 17.50 . 




. 7 

1 

17.51 - 20.00 ....... 




.- 3 

- 

20.01 - 22.50 . 




...... 3 

- 

22.51 or more ... 




. 4 


Total -- 




. 25 

8 





— 

—— 
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TABLE 10 

Average Weekly Earnings and Average Hourly Earnings of Female 
Workers in a Toronto Non-union Shop, October, 1933, as Reported 
by Workers Interviewed.. 


Weekly Earnings 

Amount 

Workers 

$ 5.00 or less _ 

— 

5.01 - 7.50 . 

II 9 

7.51 - 10.00 . 

. 6 

10.01 - 12.50 _ 

_ 9 

12.51 - 15.00 . 

. 4 

15.01 or more. 

. 1 

Total . 

. 29 

— 


Hourly Earnings 

Amount 

Workers 

15 cents or less. 

. 6 

16 - 20 . 

. 7 

21 - 25 . 

. 6 

26 - 30 . 

. 8 

31 - 35 . 

. 2 

36 or more . 


Total ..-. 

. 29 


— 


TABLE 11 

Weekly Wage Rates of Workers in a Toronto Non-union Shop, October, 
1933, as Reported by Striking Workers to the Union. 

Amount _Men_ Women _ 

$ 5.00 or less - 1 - 

5.01 - 7.50 _ 3 5 

7.51 - 10.00 ___ 16 11 

10.01 - 12.50 _ 13 24 

12.51 - 15.00 _ 6 4 

15.01 - 17.50 _ 5 

17.51 - 20.00 _ 2 

20.01 or more —.. 1 - 

Total - 47 44 


TABLE 12 

Annual Earnings of Regular Workers in Two Representative Union 

Shops, Toronto, 1932. 


Amount 


Men 


Women 


$ 400 or less _ 6 

401 - 600 21 

601 - 800 _ 30 

801 - 1000 - 31 

1001 - 1200 - 13 

1201 - 1400 _ 9 

1401 - 1600 _ 3 

1601 or more - 2 

Total ...... 115 


39 
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TABLE 13 


Average Weekly Earnings and Average Hourly Earnings of Employees 
in Union Shop A, Montreal, August, 1933.* 


Weekly Earnings 


Hourly 

Earnings 


Amount 

Men 

Women 

Amount 

Men 

Women 

$ 5.00 or less .. 

. 1 

_ 

10 cents or less . 

.. 1 

- 

5.01 - 7.50. 

.11 

3 

11 - 15. 

.13 

- 

7.51 - 10.00. 

.11 

12 

16 - 20. 

. 8 

15 

10.01 - 12.50. 

. 6 

8 

21 - 25. 

. 7 

6 

12.51 - 15.00. 

. 7 

6 

26 - 30 . 

. 4 

6 

15.01 - 17.50. 

. 2 

2 

31 - 35. 

. 5 

2 

17 51 - 20 00 

4 

_ 

36 - 40 . 

— 

2 

20 01 - 25 00 

5 


41 - 45. 

. 4 

- 

?5 01 - 30 00 

. i 


46 - 50 . 

. 2 

_ 

uU.Ul — OU.vVf ..... 

30.01 - 35.00 . 


— 

51 or more . 

. 5 

- 

35.01 or more .. 

. 1 

— 


— 

— 


_ 

— 

Total .. 

.49 

31 

Total .. 

.49 

31 


“ 


* Source: 

Payroll Records. 





TABLE 14 


Average Weekly Earnings and Average Hourly Earnings of Employees 
in Union Shop B, Montreal, June, 1933. * 


Weekly Earnings 
Amount Men 

Women 

Hourly 

Amount 

Earnings 

Men 

Women 

$ 5.00 or less- 

_ 

_ 

10 cents or less 


- 

5 01 . 7 50 


1 

11 - 15..... 

— 

— 

7 51 - 10 00 

1 

3 

16 - 20.. 

. 1 

4 

10 01 - 12 50 

_ 1 

1 

21 - 25. 

__ 

1 

iU.Ul XLi»XJ\J .......... 

12 51 - 15 00 


2 

26 - 30 _ 

_ 1 

1 

141.01 — lu.v/U .......... 

1 5 01 - 1 7 50 

2 


31 - 35. 

. 1 

1 

1J.UJL “ I 1 .JU .......... 

17 51 - 20 00 

_3 

1 

36 - 40 _ 

_ 3 

1 

90 01 95 OO 

9 


41 - 45. 

__ 1 

— 

&U.V/1 LiO.yjyj .......... 

95 01 - 30 00 



46 - 50 .. 

. 2 

— 

30.01 - 35.00 . 

. 1 

- 

51 or more. 

. 8 

- 

35.01 or more. 

— 

— 


— 

— 


_ 

— 

Total - 

.17 

8 

Total . 

.17 

8 


— 

— 


— 

— 





* Source: Payroll Records. This shop (which makes a high grade gar¬ 
ment) did not work during August and was on short time during July. The 
above table is based on figures for June, 1933, when the shop was working full 
time. All but two of the employees were on piece work and no record of hours 
was kept. The employer assured us that the shop worked only 44 hours per 
week and the hourly rates were calculated on that basis. 
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TABLE 15 

Average Weekly Earnings and Average Hourly Earnings of Employees 
in Union Shop C, Montreal, August, 1933. * 


Amount 

Weekly Earnings 
Men 

Women 

Hourly 

Amount 

Earnings 

Men 

Women 

$ 5.00 or less . 

...... . 4 

6 

10 cents or less 

_ 

- 

5.01 - 

7.50. 

. 3 

6 

11 - 15. 

- 

- 

7.51 - 

10.00 .... 

6 

_ 

16 - 20. 

_ 

_ 

10.01 - 

12.50. 

_ 1 


21 - 25 . 

_ 

_ 

12.51 - 

15.00. 



26 - 30 . 

_ 

4 

15.01 - 

17.50. 

_ _ 

_ 

31 - 35 . 

_ 3 

3 

17.51 - 

20.00 . 

_ 

_ 

36 - 40 . 

_ 1 

2 

20.01 - 

25.00 . 

_ 

_ 

41 - 45 .. 

. 3 

1 

25.01 - 

30.00 . 

_ 

_ 

46 - 50 . 

.. 1 

2 

30.01 - 

35.00 . 

_ — 

— 

51 or more . 

. 6 

- 

35.01 or more. 

— 

_ 


— 

— 



_ 

_ 

Total . 

.14 

12 

Total . 

.14 

12 


— 

— 



— 

— 





* Source: Payroll Records. The information was taken from the books 
of the shop, but since they haven’t a punch clock, and since the workers were 
all on piece work, the hours listed on the books are not likely to be exact. At 
first (particularly after having become accustomed to seeing such low rates 
paid in the trade), we could hardly accept the figures for hourly rates, and 
questioned the employer again about his calculation of hours worked during 
the week. He was quite emphatic about the correctness of his calculation, and 
we were further assured by the union business agent that the rates were 
reasonably correct. 


TABLE 16 


Full Time Weekly Rates, January to June, 1933, of Women Employees 


of Six Men’s 

Clothing Firms, Montreal Area, as Reported 
Minimum Wage Board. * 

TO 

Amount 


Workers 

Amount 

Workers 

$ 2.01 - 3.00 ..... . 


_ 1 

$11.01 - 12.00 . 

7 

3.01 - 4.00 . 


. 3 

12.01 - 13.00 .. 

..... 10 

4.01 - 5.00 .. 


_ 3 

13.01 - 14.00 ... 

..... 3 

5.01 - 6.00 . 


.. 4 

14.01 - 15.00 . 

... 2 

6.01 - 7.00 . 


. 15 

15.01 - 16.00 . 

.. 3 

7.01 - 8.00 .. 


.. 23 

16.01 - 17.00 . 

.. 3 

8.01 - 9.00 . 


. 18 



9.01 - 10.00 . 


. 12 

Total . 

.122 

10.01 - 11.00 .. 


. 15 


— 


* This table is based upon the rates reported by employers as prevailing 
in the weeks for which they made their reports — which were not the same, in 
every instance. 
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TABLE 17 


Actual Weekly Earnings, January to June, 1933, of Women Employees 
of Five Men’s Clothing Firms, Montreal Area, as Reported to 
Minimum Wage Board. * 


Amount 

Workers 

Amount 

Workers 

$ 5.00 or less. 

. 13 

12.01 - 13.00 .. 

_ 1 

5.01 - 6.00 . 

.. „ 12 

13.01 - 14.00 . 

.. 1 

6.01 - 7.00 . 

. 11 

14.01 - 15.00 .. 

__ 1 

7.01 - 8.00 . 

. 8 

15.01 - 20.00 

1 

8.01 - 9.00 . 

. 6 

20.01 or more 


9.01 - 10.00 . 

. 3 


_ 

10.01 - 11.00 . 

.- - 1 

Total .. 

__ 59 

11.01 - 12.00 . 





* Since the reports by employers were made as for different weeks, this 
table does not give average weekly earnings of the women for the whole period; 
it merely shows the distribution of their earnings for those weeks that were 
reported, which may or may not be representative. We believe that the table 
gives a favourable rather than an unfavourable picture of the situation. 

TABLE 18 

Hours, Earnings and Hourly Earnings of Employees of a Montreal 
Contract Shop in One Week of August, 1933, as Reported by 
Workers to Union Officials. 


Operation 

Sex 

M. F. 

Experience 

Hours 

Earnings 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Edge baster .... 

M 


10 

years 

50 

$ 10.00 

$ 0.20 

tt tt 

M 


25 

a 

50 

8.00 

.16 

General helper . 



8 

months 

65 

8.00 

.123 

Pocket maker . 



15 

years 

70 

19.00 

.271 

General tailor . 

M 


23 

u 

60 

12.00 

.20 

Pocket tacker . 



10 

a 

48 

12.00 

.25 

Lapel maker _ _ 


F 

9 

u 

62 

15.00 

.242 

Lining maker ___ 


F 

12 

u 

75 

17.00 

.227 

Canvas baster _ 


F 

12 

tt 

47 

8.00 

.17 

General hand ___ 


F 

5 

tt 

50 

12.00 

.24 

Canvas maker _ 


F 

3 

it 

52 

9.00 

.174 

Brusher . 

M 


13 

it 

80 

14.00 

.175 

Head operator _ 

M 


13 

it 

70 

15.00 

.214 

Tailor . 

M 


26 

it 

70 

10.00 

.143 

Sleeve maker .. 

M 


10 

a 

70 

7.00 

.10 

Steam presser . 

M 


13 

a 

65 

14.00 

.215 

Under presser - 

M 


3 

a 

65 

14.00 

.215 

Second operator _ 

M 


9 

tt 

70 

12.00 

.172 

Presser . 

M 


7 

tt 

60 

14.00 

.233 

Helper presser . 

M 


13 

tt 

60 

8.00 

.133 

Presser . 

M 


10 

tt 

60 

12.00 

.20 

tt 

M 


5 

tt 

65 

10.00 

.153 

a 

M 


25 

tt 

65 

20.00 

.308 

u 

M 


25 

a 

50 

15.00 

.30 

Finisher . 


F 

3 

tt 

50 

8.00 

.16 

Button sewer. 


F 

4 

tt 

70 

10.00 

.143 

Facing tacker - 


F 

5 

tt 

55 

5.00 

.91 

Finisher . 


F 

1 

a 

45 

5.00 

.111 

Helper presser . - 

M 


11 “ 

60 

5.00 

.083 

Armhole baster . 


F 

10 


50 

9.00 

.18 

Finisher . 


F 

6 

ii 

50 

7.00 

.14 
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TABLE 19 


Wage Rates Established by Agreement between Union and Employer in 
One Montreal Shop after Strike of September, 1933. 


Head operator. 

Lining maker_ 

41 

21.5 

cents 

a 

per 

a 

hour 

a 

$18.00 per 
9.50 “ 

44 hour week 

a n tt 

Hpfld operator 

21.5 

a 

a 

a 

9.50 

n 

it 

a 

a 

Baster on machine.. 

27.2 

a 

a 

tt 

12.00 

a 

a 

a 

tt 

Lapels _ 

General hand .. 

18.2 

18.2 

tt 

tt 

u 

a 

a 

a 

8.00 

8.00 

tt 

tt 

a 

a 

a 

ti 

tt 

tt 

2 nd operator . 

2 nd operator . 

22.8 

18.2 

a 

u 

a 

a 

a 

a 

10.00 

8.00 

a 

a 

n 

a 

a 

a 

tt 

tt 

Brusher and cleaner —. 

Presser sub-contractor — 
Helper presser . 

a a 

29.6 

45.5 

18.2 

15.9 

a 

a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

a 

a 

u 

a 

a 

a 

13.00 

20.00 

8.00 

7.00 

tt 

it 

u 

a 

it 

a 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

a 

a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

a it 

29.6 

a 

a 

a 

13.00 

ti 

tt 

a 

tt 

Finisher . 

tt 

22.8 

20.5 

a 

u 

tt 

a 

a 

it 

10.00 

9.00 

u 

u 

it 

tt 

a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

20.5 

a 

a 

tt 

9.00 

it 

ti 

it 

tt 

a 

18.2 

a 

a 

tt 

8.00 

u 

a 

a 

tt 

Button sewer. 

18.2 

tt 

a 

a 

8.00 

tt 

a 

tt 

tt 


TABLE 20 

Full Time Weekly Wage Rates, March to July, 1933, of Women Employees 
of Seven Men’s Clothing Firms, Cities outside Montreal over 15,000 
Population, as Reported to Minimum Wage Board. * 


Amount Workers Amount Workers 


$ 3.01 - 4.00_1 $11.01 - 12.00 30 

4.01 - 5.00_ 2 12.01 - 13.00 18 

5.01 - 6.00_ 9 13.01 - 14.00 13 

6.01 - 7.00 _ 43 14.01 - 15.00 11 

7.01 - 8.00 _ 16 15.01 - 20.00 12 

8.01 - 9.00 _ 20 20.01 or more __ 5 

9.01 - 10.00 _ 29 - 

10.01 - 11.00 __ 40 Total ..249 


* This table is based upon the rates reported by employers as prevailing 
in the weeks for which they made their reports — which were not the same in 
every instance. 




















































TABLE 21 


Actual Weekly Earnings, March to July, 1933, of Women Employees of 
Six Men’s Clothing Firms, Quebec Cities Outside Montreal Over 
15,000 Population, as Reported to Minimum Wage Board. * 


Amount 


Workers 

Amount 

Workers 

5.00 or less .... 


.. 6 

$11.01 - 12.00 .... 

_ 12 

5.01 - 6.00 _ 


_ 11 

12.01 - 13.00 .... 

. 3 

6.01 - 7.00 .... 


_ 9 

13.01 - 14.00 .... 

. 2 

7.01 - 8.00 .... 


. 20 

14.01 - 15.00 .... 

___ 3 

8.01 - 9.00 .... 


18 

15.01 - 20.00 .... 

2 

9.01 - 10.00 .... 


_ 15 



10.01 - 11.00 .... 


. 9 

Total _ 

_110 


* Since the reports by employers were made as for different weeks, this 
table does not give average weekly earnings of the women for the whole period; 
it merely shows the distribution of their earnings for those weeks that were 
reported, which may or may not be representative. We believe that the table 
gives a favourable rather than an unfavourable picture of the situation. 

TABLE 22 

Full Time Weekly Wage Rates, March to July, 1933, of Women Employees 
of Eight Men’s Clothing Firms, Towns of Less than 15,000 Population, 


as Reported to Minimum Wage Board. * 

Amount 


Workers 

Amount 

Workers 

$ 3.01 - 

4.00 

. 4 

$11.01 - 12.00 . 

. 57 

4.01 - 

5.00 

_ 13 

12.01 - 13.00 __ 

... 32 

5.01 - 

6.00 

. 26 

13.01 - 14.00 . 

. 16 

6.01 - 

7.00 

. 57 

14.01 - 15.00 . 

. 2 

7.01 - 

8.00 

. 54 

15.01 or more . 

. 17 

8.01 - 

9.00 

.. 67 



9.01 - 

10.00 

_ 90 

Total _ 

......547 

10.01 - 

11.00 

112 




* This table is based upon the rates reported by employers as prevailing 
in the weeks for which they made their reports — which were not the same, 
in every instance. 


TABLE 23 


Actual Weekly Earnings, March to July, 1933, of Women Employees of 
Eight Men’s Clothing Firms, Quebec Towns of Less than 15,000 
Population, as Reported to Minimum Wage Board. * 


Amount 

Workers 

Amount 

Workers 

$ 5.00 or less 

. 78 

$12.01 - 13.00 . 

.. 29 

5.01 - 6.00 _ 

_ 34 

13.01 - 14.00 . 

. 11 

6.01 - 7.00 

. 47 

14.01 - 15.00 __ 

. 10 

7.01 - 8.00 

. 58 

15.01 - 20.00 . 

. 11 

8.01 - 9.00 ... 

_102 

20.01 or more __ 

. 2 

9.01 - 10.00 ....... 

.. 63 



10.01 - 11.00 . 

.... 54 

Total . 

.547 

11.01 - 12.00 . 

. 48 


— 


* Since the reports by employers were made as for different weeks, this 
table does not give average weekly earnings of the women for the whole period; 
it merely shows the distribution of their earnings for those weeks that were 
reported, which may or may not be representative. We believe that the table 
gives a favourable rather than an unfavourable picture of the situation. 
































































TABLE 24 


Average Hourly Earnings, Before and After September Strike, of Workers 
in Three Quebec Country Shops, from Payroll Records. 



Pre-strike 

Post-strike 

Amount 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 



First Shop 



10 cents or less . 

... 6 

24 

4 

4 

11 - 15 . ... 

.. 6 

17 

6 

32 

16-20 .. 

... 8 

2 

1 

8 

21 - 25 . 

... 4 

_ 

5 

2 

26 - 30 . 


1 

4 

_ 

3i _ 35 . 

... 1 

_ 

_ 

1 

36 - 40 . 

... 1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41 - 45 . 


_ 

2 

_ 

46 - 50 . 

_ 

_ 

2 

— 

Total . 

... 26 

44 

24 

47 



Second Shop 



10 cents or less. 

... 4 

2 

_ 

_ 

11 . 15 . 

... 3 

18 

_ 

_ 

16-20 . 


1 

_ 

— 

21 - 25 . 

_ 

4 

_ 


2« - so 

_ 


_ 

_ 

31 - 35 . 

... 1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

36 - 40 .-. 

... 1 

_ 

_ 

— ^ 

Total . 

... 9 

25 





Third Shop 



10 cents or less .... 

... 4 

11 

_ 

5 

11 - 15 . 

... 4 

8 

1 

7 

16 - 20 


2 

3 

1 

21 - 25 _ 

... 4 

5 

2 

6 

26 - 30 . 

... 7 

1 

- 

4 

31 - 35 . 

... 2 

_ 

1 

_ 

36-40 . 

7 

_ 

4 

_ 

41-45 . 

... 1 

_ 


_ 

46 - 50 . 


_ 

1 

_ 

51 or more . 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

Total . 

... 29 

27 

14 

23 


— 

— 

— 

— 
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TABLE 25 

Weekly Earnings, in Two Weeks Preceding and Following September 
Strike, of Workers in Three Quebec Country Shops, from 
Payroll Records. 


Amount 

Pre-strike 

Men Women 

Post-strike 

Men Women 



First Shop 



$ 5.00 or less . 

. 6 

19 

3 

9 

5.01 - 7.50 . 

. 3 

24 

6 

27 

7.51 - 10.00 .. 

. 6 

5 

2 

14 

10.01 - 12.50 . 

. 5 

1 

2 

4 

12.51 - 15.00 . 

. 3 

2 

4 


15.01 - 17.50 . 

. 1 

_ 

2 

2 

17.51 - 20.00 . 

_ 

_ 

3 


20.01 - 25.00 _ 

_ 1 

_ 

3 


25.01 - 20.00 

. 1 

_ 

3 


30.01 - 35.00 . 


- 

1 

_ 


— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Total . 

. 26 

51 

29 

56 


— 

— 

— 

— 



Second Shop 



$ 5.00 or less . 

. 3 

13 

1 


5.01 - 7.50 .. 

. 3 

6 

3 

9 

7.51 - 10.00 .. 

. 3 

3 


8 

10.01 - 12.50 . 

— 

3 


3 

12.51 - 15.00 . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

15.01 - 17.50 . 

_ 

_ 

_ 


-'17.51 - 20.00 . 

_ 

_ 


1 

20.01 - 25.00 _ 

_ 

_ 

2 


25.01 - 30.00 . 

_ - 

- 




— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Total . 

. 9 

25 

6 

22 



Third Shop 



$ 5.00 or less . 

. 1 

8 



5.01 - 7.50 _ 

_ 6 

8 



7.51 - 10.00 -.. 

. 2 

6 



10.01 - 12.50 .. 

.. 2 

3 



12.51 - 15.00 . 

. 4 

7 



15.01 - 17.50 . 

. 4 

_ 



17.51 - 20.00 . 

. 2 

_ 



20.01 - 25.00 . 

. 6 

1 



25.01 - 30.00 . 

. 8 

— 



30.01 - 35.00 . 

. - 

- 



Total .. 

.. 35 

33 




— 

— 
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TABLE 26 


Second Shop 


Week of Aug. 7 - 12, 1933 


Men Women 


44 hours or less . 

45 - 54 - 

55 - 64 -- 

65 or more- 


First Shop 

Week of Sept. 

4-9, 1933 
Men 

Women 

Week of Oct. 

2-7, 1933 
Men 

Women 

44 hours or less — 

. 3 

4 

44 hours or less — 

A K K4 

.... 2 

2 

5 

45 - 54 . — 

7 

15 

cr C4 

19 

36 

55 - 64 _ 

......11 

22 


3 

4 

65 or more - 

. 5 

3 

65 or more. — . 


— 

Total - 

.26 

44 

Total - 

c 

.24 

IVion 

47 


Week of Sept. 4-9, 1933 


Men Women 


1 

1 

44 hours or less- 

7 

6 

45 - 54 . 

.18 

23 

55 - 64 . 

. 5 

3 

65 or more .— 

.31 

33 

Total - 


11 


15 

7 

6 

28 


TABLE 27 

Number of General Manufacture Fjrms, Men's Gunn*. I™™ NB » 
FIRMS AND FIRMS DISAPPEARING, ONTARIO AND QUEBEC, 1926-1933. 



1926 

. 66 

Ontario 

1927 1928 

68 62 

1929 

69 

1930 

75 

12 

1931 

75 

8 

1932 

78 

o 

1933 

66 

Total 

69;jt 

r irms iibceu. . 

. 7 

4 

12 

14 

O 

15 


ou 

60 

INew nriuo . 

. 5 

10 

5 

8 

12 

5 


p irms leaving . 

licfpn 

.143 

Quebec 

148 153 

157 

140 

141 

21 

25 

137 

13 

24 

126 

143.lt 

139 

156 

p irms libttju. —. 

. 25 

21 

26 

18 

15 

14 

“ 

IN GW lliiiib .— 

Firms leaving- 

. 20 

16 

22 

35 



35 of the 66 firms in Ontario listed in 1926 (53 per cent) were still listed 

in 19 6 3 5 3 of the 143 firms in Quebec listed in 1926 (45.5 per cent) were still listed 

in ^Source* Firms listed in Fraser’s Director on Textiles. Those firms 
. j thf first time in the directory for any given year were considered as 
listed for “l® “ , . and drms previously listed whose names no longer 

new firms for that ^ar, ajia^rm £ th * industry in the first year for 

a vJvwhev were not listed. Since some firms appear in Fraser’s Directory 
which they were nor i s or nQ manu f act uring, since 

under ™re than one name, since ^ ^ and gince some small firms a re 

0l< l ViXd at afl the results of our tabulation should not be taken as completely 
accurate However, we think that the table does give a fair picture of business 

mortality and of the rise of new firms 

f The average number for the whole period. 
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TABLE 28 


Number of Contract Shops, Men's Clothing Industry, New 


Firms, and 


Firms Leaving, Ontario and Quebec, 1926-1933. * * 


Ontario 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 Total 

Firms listed _ 21 19 17 15 13 13 11 9 14.8f 

New firms _ -12-2---5 

Firms leaving.. 2342222 - 17 

Quebec 

Firms listed __ 57 53 44 32 32 34 30 30 39f 

New firms .. 10 854335 - 38 

Firms leaving 14 17 17 4 1 7 5 - 65 


14 of the 57 shops listed in Quebec in 1926 (24.6 per cent) were still listed 
in 1933. 

5 of the 21 shops listed in Ontario in 1926 (23.8 per cent) were still listed 
in 1933. 

* Source: Fraser's Directory on Textiles. See footnote to the preceding 
table. The figures for contract shops are probably less accurate than those for 
general manufacturers, on account of their being smaller and less likely to be 
completely listed in the directory. 

t The average number for the whole period. 
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TABLE 29 


Gross Value of Production, Men’s Factory Clothing, and Percentage of Gross Value, by Cities, 

1929 to 1932.* 



1929 

Gross Value Per cent 

1930 

Gross Value 

Per cent 

1931 

Gross Value 

Per cent 

1982 

Gross Value 

Per cent 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

$13,190,251 
... 1,603,856 

26.08 

3.17 

$10,423,501 

1,344,727 

25.54 

3.29 

$10,366,197 

1,027,640 

30.53 

3.03 

$ 7,355,921 
1,423,739 

26.21 

5.07 

Montreal . 

Quebec . 

... 24,411,317 

48.26 

19,875,238 

48.69 

17,042,307 

752,669 

50.19 

2.2 

13,662,337 

462,696 

48.68 

1.6 

Winnipeg 1 . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

363,459 

1.1 

414,030 

1.5 

Other cities and 
towns . 


_ 

_ 

— 

4,397,811 

12.95 

4,747,423 

16.92 

Canada . 

...$50,580,168 

100 

$40,819,423 

100 

$33,950,803 

100 

$28,066,146 

100 


* Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Census of Industry Reports. The 1932 figures are 
preliminary and not quite complete. 
























































